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PROMOTION BY PURCHASE. 

HowEVER it may fare with individuals, there are few in- 
atitutions in this country so bankrupt in reputation and 
influence as to have none to defend and do them reverence— 
if they have only existed long cnough. Even the Established 
Church in Ireland finds friends—we can scarcely say de- 
fenders—though not very wise ones. And some champions 
are actually bold enough to break a lance in defence of pro- 
motion by purchase in the Army ; only they do not like to 
have the thing called by that name, and prefer to rechristen 
it by some such titles as these :— A deposit system, temper- 
ing seniority, but combined with personal fitness ;” or “a 
self-supporting system of retirement by means of deposits,”’ 
and so forth, Now, not to dwell upon the fact that 
when a change of designation is required for either 
men or systems, it is indicative of something wrong—some- 
thing to be ashamed of, something of evil odour that will not 
bear close scrutiny, and must be concealed under a novel 
form of words—it is evident that changing the name of the 
“purchase system” will not alter its character or make it 
either better or worse. If the purchase system be good, it is 
absurd to alter its known and understood descriptive appella- 
tion ; if it be bad, no mere manipulation of words will change 
its character, Its evil reputation and pernicious effects will 
follow it and make themselves felt under whatever designa- 
tion it may be made to assume, The Irish Ohurch (toresume 
an illustration we have already used) is not less obnoxious to 
the bulk of the Irish people because it ia called the “ Church 
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of England and Ireland;" nor will the nature, cha- 
racter, and effects of promotion by purchase be altered by 
calling it by either of the titles we have mentioned, and 
which have been invented for it by its latest defender—a 
certain Mr, J. C. O'Dowd, This gentleman, who has just 
published a pamphlet on the subject, makes some rather 
strange asscrtions, and still more strange omissions—the 
strangest of the latter being that he entirely ignores the 
British public and its interests in the matter, and views the 
subject solely as it affects officers and their personal affairs, 
Now, we cannot help regarding this as a very grave 
omission indeed, because it assum:s that the purpose of 
officering the British Army is not to secure the most efficient 
servants for the public, but simply to provide a pleasant pro- 
fession and rapid promotion fora certain class of individuals, 
According to the purchase system, the Army may be mainly 
officered by gentlemen who have no other qualification save 
wealth or family or political influence. A young man may 
obtain a commission if he happen to be able to command a 
certain sum of money and have “crammed so as to pass a 
very easy examination, And he may obtain promotion, and 
even attain a position—that of lieutenant-colonel—which 
may place him in the way of being intrusted with high com- 
mand, on the same simple and—to bim—convenient terms, 
An aspirant to the position of an officer and a gentleman may 
possess little or no knowledge of military matters or of the 
science of war before he enters the Army —in the so-called 
non-scientific corps, we mean—and it is nobody's business to 


duty afterwards, This may be a very convenient arrangement 
for scions of wealthy families ; but it is by no means advan- 
tageous to the public or fair to officers who have no recom- 
mendations to advancement save such unimportant things as 
ability, zeal, and knowledge of their profession, And be it 
remembered that it is from the branches of the Army which are 
non-scientific, in which promotion by purchase prevails, and in 
which, consequently, the largest number of incapables are to 
be found, that officers are selected for responsible commands, 
It is rare that an officer belonging to the Artillery or 
Engineers is intrusted with high command, The Line and 
the Guards monopolise the leading positions; and in these 
regiments any fool may become a licutenant-colonel, be in 
command of his corps and in the way of filling a responsible 
trust, if he only have cash enough to buy his “ steps” over the 
heads of better men than himself. We believe Sir Robert 
Napier, who has recently done such excellent service in 
Abyssinia, is about the first, if not the very first, instance of a 
scientific officer being intrusted wilh supreme command, 
while the history of the British Army affords many instances 
of non-scientific bunglers attaining that position, We do not 
say—for we know to the contrary—-that there are no, or few, 
good officers in the Army under the present system ; but we 
do say that they are not so numerous as they ought to be; 
that they are there in spite, and notin virtue, of the purchase 
system; and that that system does not, and cannot, bring 
them to the fore, because wealth, and brains, and industry do 
not always, indeed rarely, go together. The purchase system 


of England in Ireland” or a branch of the “ United Church ; compel him to learn more than the mere routine of regimental | therefore does not subserve the interests of the nation, The 
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next question is, does it advance those of meritorious but 
poor officers ? 

Mr. O'Dowd, as we have said, looks at this matter mainly 
from the officers’ point of view, and he tells us that the pur- 
chase system accelerates the promotion of the rich without 
retarding that of the poor; that it affords a cheap means of 
retirement to officers, who on leaving the service recover, by 
the sale of their commissions, the money they have paid in 
buying them ; that five out of every six wealthy officers, and 
nineteen out of every twenty poor ones, are perfectly satisfied 
with it; that it “works well in the main ;” that some plan 
is wanted to do for the Ordnance corps what purchase does 
for the Line, the Guards, and the Cavalry ; and that, as he is 
“informed,” the officers of the Artillery and Engineers 
are anxious to have promotion by purchase introduced into 
their branches of the service. 

These are Mr, O’Dowd’s assertions ; and we think we are 
fully warranted in describing them as “rather strange.” It 
is difficult to deal with some of the statements, because no 
authority whatever is given for them ; but, certainly, others 
wili not stand the test of examination by the light of common 
seuse and experience, and others are at variance with the 
recorded opinions of some of the best officers the rolls of the 
British Army can boast; for instance, Lord Clyde, Lord 
West, Sir Henry Havelock, General Spencer, Colonel 
Franks, and others. We will not pronounce upon the 
assertion that the existing officers of the Army, rich and poor 
alike, are “ perfectly satisfied” with the purchase system, 
because we do not know on what or whose authority it is 
made ; but we do know that many excellent officers have 
emphatically condemned it; that it has been reported 
against by Royal Commissions; and that competent 
authorities have declared it to be utterly indefensible, 
How the purchase system can “accelerate the promotion of 
the rich without retarding that of the poor,’’ seems to us 
inexplicable. In fact, as a contemporary has remarked, the 
statement “savours of the shamrock,” But it is positively 
inconsistent with both logic and facts, As the opportunities 
for promotion in the Army are limited and the prizes com- 
paratively few, it would seem to any mind save that of an 
Hibernian that a plan that secures the greatest number of 
those ¢ pportunities and prizes to men who can pay for them, 
must of necessity leave a small proportion to the moneyless, 
and therefore retards the advancement of the latter in the 
exact ratio that it accelerates that of the former, So much 
for the logic, now look at the facts, of the matter, According 
to a list appended to the Royal .Commission on Purchase, it 
appears that of all the officers who entered the Army after 
1815 who could not purchase, not one attained the rank of 
general, lieutenant-general, major-general, or colonel, while 
only eleven officers unable to purchase became lieutenant- 
colonels, and but twenty-seven officers so circumstanced 
attained the rank of major, during the subsequent forty years, 
We wonder how many officers bought themselves on during 
the same period. 

But we are told the purchase system ‘works well in the 
main,” That is the sort of thing that is said in defence of 
every absurdity. Be a practice never so faulty in theory and 
unfair in principle, you will find a Mr, O'Dowd to tell you 
that it ‘‘ works well.” But, as a plant which is rotten at the 
root can never produce a healthy shoot, nor a foul spring be 
the source of a clear stream, a system unjust in principle can 
never work fairly in practice ; and so we may dismiss this 
argument as unworthy of further notice, 

The working of the system is well illustrated by the case of 
Sir Henry Havelock, who was still a lieutenant at the age of 
forty-three, and after twenty-three years of distinguished 
service, and having been repeatedly “ bought over,’ As he 
himself says in one of his letters, ‘without a rupee in the 
world save my pay and allowances, advancement is beyond 
my hopes.” Again, “I was purchased over, I used to say, by 
three sots and two fools ;”’ and “ the honour of an old soldier 
on the point of having his juniors put over him, is so 
sensitive that, if I had no family to support, and 
the right of choice in my own hands, I would not 
serve-one hour longer,’ And this was the man of whom 
Lord Hardinge said, if India required to be saved he 
was the person to save it ; and whosubsequently justified the 
opinion by contributing largely to save our Eastern empire 
after the mutiny of 1857, Was not the promotion of 
Havelock, the poor but able oflicer, retarded by the accelera- 
tion the purchase system gave to that of the “sots” and 
“fools"’ who bought over his head? And have there not been, 
are there not now, many men in Havelock’s position in the 
Army? We have surely said enough to condemn this latest 
attempt to resuscitate the exploded arguments in favour of 
promotion by purchase and not by merit, 

CARNARVON CASTLE. 

THE recent visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to Carnarvon 
has revived the interest connected with its ancient castle, of which 
we this week print an Eograving, It is generally believed that the 
first Prince of Wales oe the unfortunate Edward Ii.) was 
born in the Eagle Tower of Carnarvon Castle, though certain 
inexorable individuals of * Dryasdust” proclivities have been takiog 
cera to destroy even that popular tradition, Will said “ Dryasdusts 
long Jeave ordinary people anything whatever in the shape of senti- 
mental beliefs, we wonder? ‘Traditional points of faith have been 
upset one after another in rapid succession of late years, and we will 


soon, we suppose, be allowed to believe nothing that cannot be 
proved to the satisfaction of the most matter-of-fact of the antiquary 
race. 


But the opinions of antiquaries, which are, no doubt, perfect) 
sound, do not alter the fact that the ruins of Carnarvon Castle po 
| mi the finest of their kind in Great Britain, The site is de- 
idied on one side by the Menai Strait ; on another by the estuary of 
the Seiont ; and on athird by a small creek, The area inclosed within 
the walls ia about three acres, Tne walls, 7 ft, Yin, thick, are very 
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high, and supported by thirteen strong towers, none of which are 
round, but some of a Lacaal shape, others octagonal, or even 
pentagonal. The Eagle Tower, which is the largest and loftiest, 
surmounted by three angular turrets in the roof, may be ascended 
by 158 stone steps, It commands a wide view of the Menai Strait 
and the green fields of Anglesea, In the lower part of this tower is 
a small empty room, 12 ft, long by 8 ft. wide, having two doors and 
a window, but no fireplace, where tradition falsely says Edward II, 
was born, The fact is that the building, though designed 
by the architect, Henry de Elreton, in the reign of Edward I,, did 
not actually exist when his son was born, in 1284, The Eagle Tower 
was adorned with sculptured eagles, of which some fragments are 
still visible ; but its name is eaid to have been taken from a bronze 
Roman eagle, found on the site of the ancient Roman station of 
Segontium, about a mile from this place, It is proved by the rolls 
of —— accounts relating to the expenditure for this 
building that the Eagle Tower was roofed in November, 1316, 
and floored in February, 1317. The castle itself was begun in 1284; 
but little could have been done before April 25, the day of Edward’s 
birth. The majestic gate tower, with the statue of Edward I. 
sheating his sword, to denote the end of his warfare in 
Wales, was erected in 1320. This castle is often mentioned in 
the history of later times, It changed hands in the Wars, of the 
Roses more than once. In the reign of Charles I, it was a prison, in 
which Prynne, the Puritan pamphleteer, was confined, by sentence 
of the Star Chamber, after having ¢wice suffered the cruel punish- 
ment of having his ears cropped and his cheeks branded for writing 
against the Court. Oliver Cromwell's soldiers, in 1644, took pos- 
session of the castle, but it was retaken by the Royalists, and cap- 
tured once again by the army of the Parliament two years later, 
Charles II., when he came to reign, ordered Carnarvon Castle to be 
demolished—perhaps to save the cost of keeping it up. This was, 
however, not done; and externally it yet remains entire. The 
Marquis of Anglesey is Constable of the castle, a3 well as Ranger of 
Snowdon, 

The interior space is divided into the upper and lower castle yards ; 
and on the Mound, in the upper castle yard, was performed the 
ceremony of presenting the addreases to the Prince and Princess of 
Wales on the occasion of their recent visit, Under a marquee on 
the summit of the Mound, where soft and verdant turf covers a heap 
of ruined masonry, were three chairs of state, ye which the 
Prince and Princess of Wales and the Duke of Cambridge were 
seated, The platforms oneach side, beneath the mouldering walls 
of the old castle, were crowded with ladies and gentlemen, The 
High Sheriff of Carnarvonshire presented the address, signed with 
his own name on behalf of his countrymen, and it was read by Mr. 
Picton Jones, the Under Sheriff. Its essential part was this :—‘ We, 
the inhabitants of the several counties and towns in North Wales, 
approach your Royal Highnesses with feelings of devoted loyalty, 
We welcome your Royal Highnesses to the Principality on this the 
anniversary of the birth, within these walls, of the first Prince of 
Wales, and beg to express the great gratification your visit affords, 
Unlike the period in which the first Prince of Wales was presented 
to a reluctant population from the gates of this m»jestic and 
venerable building, your Royal Highnesses are this day received 
with unbounded enthusiasm by a united and loyal people, proud of 
their own country, and proud also of forming a portion of this 
great empire.” The reading of this address was followed by that 
of the council of the Welsh National Kisteddfod, read by the chair- 
man, the Rev. J, Griffiths, Rector of Neath, who presented also to 
her Royal Highness the gold medal of the Histeddfod, struck in 
honour of the oceasion, upon which the following inscription was 
engraved :—‘' Presented to her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales, on the occssion of her first gracious visit to the Principality. 
Carnarvon, April, 1868,” On the rever-e were the words, 
‘ Eisteddfod genedlaethol gewelia.’ ‘The Princess, accepting the 
medal, — bowed her thanks, 

The Prince then read the following reply to the addresses :—" To 
the inhabitants of the counties and towns of North Wales. 
Gentiemen,—I cordially thank you for your hearty and affectionate 
welcome, It is with peculiar satisfaction that we receive your 
addresses on the birthday and in the birthplace of the first Prince 
of Wales, The Princess of Wales feels deeply your kind congratu- 
lations on the recovery of her health, We both sincerely appreciate 
the consideration which has led the towns and counties of North 
Wales to unite in embodying in one address the sentiments you have 
now expressed, and we desire to assure the whole Principality of our 
continued interest in your welfare and prosperity.” 

The Royal party then proceeded to apartments fitted up for their 
reception in one of the towers of the castle, They consisted of a 
drawing-room and retiring-rooms, furnished with admirable taste, 
Leaving these apartments, the Royal visitors were escorted to the 
banqueting-tent, in the lower castle yard, where a sumptuous 
entertainment awaited them, 


METEORS AND COMETS.—Professor Pepper, in his Lenten lectures on 
“ Physical Astronomy,” stated that, fourteen years ago, Dr. Bedford dis- 
covered the relation between meteor and comet, and announced their 
actual identity ; that at the time, and long since, it was regarded as mere 
theory ; but within the last two years astronomers have proved the truth of 
Dr. Bedford's discovery, which was made by a careful comparison of recorded 
phenomena from the earliest times. The professor said that it had been 
proved by five mathematical elements of the orbits of five several comets 
and meteors, and that the discovery is regarded as one of the grandest addi- 
tions to astronomical science ; and stated that Dr. Bedford has propounded 
entirely new theories of astronomy, which are most profound and very 
interesting, and well worthy of being studied. 

TuE CHANNEL FLEET.—A Parliamentary paper has just been published 
which contains Admiral Warden's reports of the trials of the Channel 
Fleet in 1867, with the remarksof Vice-Admiral Robinson, the Controller of 
the Navy, thereon, The observations of the Controller consist of a critical 
analysis of the performances of the several ships in the squadron as recorded 
by Rear- Admiral Warden ; but in the detailed reports there are very great 
discrepancies, which further trials alone can clear away, After the most 
careful consideration, Admiral Robinson can see no encouragement what- 
ever in these reports to return to the construction of unhandy, long, and 
comparatively slightly-armoured ships ; on the contrary, so far as they go, 
they thoroughly confirm the propriety of the changes that have been made 
in the forms of ships recently constructed—lere length and greater fighting 
power, combined with handiness, having been secured tothem, The engines 
of the new type alone give cause for dissatisfaction, and they only in some 
noe.” the peculiarities of which are now undergoing the most careful 
nquiry. 

Tue ROYAL HUMANE SOCIETY.—Several remarkable instances of persons 
risking their own lives to save others were brought before this society, at its 
last meeting, for honourable recognition. The silver medallion of the 
society was awarded to Miss H. Sissons, of South Devon, for saving a young 
lady from drowning. The circumstances of this rescue were stated 
to the society and created much interest. It seems that Miss Buckworth, 
the youngest daughter of the Rev, T. E. Buckworth, while walking with a 
sister from one rock to another on the banks of the Orne, slipped into a deep 
pool. Her sister plunged in and pushed the poor girl to a rock, but was 
herself carried into deep water. Miss Sirsons, hearing cries for assistance, 
ran to the spot, and, seeing the danger of the eldest girl, plunged in to her 
assistance and succeeded in bs eo her up until further assistance was 
brought by the aa Miss Buckwortb. Various cases were recommended 
to the notice of the society by the Lords of the Admiralty, and various 
awards were made, Michael Coughlin, of the coastguard service, reccived 
the bronze medaHion for saving two men at Ballymoney, in Ireland. The 
vessel in which the men had been went to pieces in a storm, and Coughlin 
rushed into the sweeping surf with a life-buoy and life-lines and effected 
their resene, The same award was made to James Parr, of her Majesty's 
ship Trafalgar, for attempting to save a man who fell overboard 
into 72ft. of water. The medallion was iikewise given to Mr, 
W. Kiddle, Navigation Lientenant of her Majesty's ship Royal 
Alfred ; and to Thomas Parsons, of the same ship, for saving a man 
of the Royal Marines who fell overboard at sea in the night. Mrs, 
Hlizabeth Poingdestro, of Jersey, was awarded the same medal for saving 
an attempted suicide; and a boy, aged thirteen, named Thomas Wakem, 
received the like acknowledgment of his bravery in saving the captain of 
a schooner who fell overboard through a collision in St. George's Channel. 
John Holwell was presented with the medallion for the assistance he gave 
in the rescue of twenty-seven persons wrecked in the Spotted Iclands, 
Labrador, as mentioned in the 7imes a few weeks ago. ‘Thanks” on 
parchment were given to the Rev. G. K. Smyth for saving a man who fell 
inte the water at the navigation wall, Cork ; to Michael Morrissy, for savin 
& boy who fell into deep water at Merchant’s-quay, Cork; and to Patric 
Dennkey, for saving a boy from the river Lee,Cork, Thanksto the treaanrer, 
Mr, T, EB, Baker, closed the proceedings, 
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faveign Intelligence, 


FRANCE. 

The Constitutionnel, in reply to a statement of the Journal des 
Débats, denves that there has been any disagreement bet ween ML 
Rouher and Marshal Niel in the commission on the Budge:, Tt 
says :— Marshal Niel simply asks for grants which will enable hj n 
to keep France on a level with neighbouring Powers. M, Rouher 
does not deny the necessity of these grants, and not one word whi h 
passed between the two Ministers could be interpreted as of a nature 
to create a belief that the peace of Europe was endangered,” The 
Moniteur de l’Armée publishes an article commenting upon the 
observations of the New Prussian (Cross) Gazette, which, in yiving 
the particulars of Prussian military reductions, expressed the 
hope that other Powers would follow her example, The Monite,,). 
states that France had already taken the initiative by sending to 
their homes 14,000 men at the end of March, Consequ: ntly athe 
Prussian reductions were subsequent to those of France, and in ‘pro- 
portion smaller. 

The Paris journals contain intelligence of differences bety cen 
France and Tunis, The French Consul has broken off relations wi), 
the Bey, the Imperial Government being resolved to defend 
getically the interests of its subjects. 

The elections for Périgueux have resulted in the ieturn of | 
Boeredon, the official candidate, by 17,287 votes; the Marquis de 
Mateville, the uusuccezsful candidate, obtaining 10,134 votes, a, 
Albi, in Savoy, where there are 29,958 voters, M. Gangiram, the 
official candidate, obtained 13,774, M. Gorse 9354, and M, Dec.z < 
6639 votes. 

The Minister of Marine has received news from Japan to March 
11. The Japanese authorities, by command of the Mikado, went on 
board the French frigate Venus the day after the massacre of French 
seamen to express their deep regret at the occurrence. The Lihe)y, 
states that twenty Japanese had been beheaded and an indewnii¥ 
paid of 750,000f. All the Ministers of the other Powers represented st 
Osaka supported the French demand for reparation by energetic 


notes, : 
ITALY. 

The marriage festivities having been concluded, the Italians are 
settling down to work again. In Monday’s sitting of the Chamber 
of Deputies the Registry and Stamp Tax Bill came under discussion, 
Count Cambray Digny, the Minister of Finance, opposed all amwnd- 
ments tendisg toa reduction of taxation, which was nec: essary to 
strengthen Italian credit against an unworthy and insidious’ war 
carried on against it, snd to prove to Europe that Italy was seriously 
determined to balance her finances, 


ROME. 

The Austrian Minister at the Papal Court, Count Crivelli, died, 
last Saturday afternoon, from an attack of pulmonary asphyxiy, 
while riding outside the walls, near the Pincian Gate, 

The Pope has ordered that the medal of honour conferred upon 
the medical men who distinguished themselves during the cholera 
visitation last year may also be granted to Jewish doctors siwilarly 


deserving. 
AUSTRIA. 

The law respecting the mode of procedure for administering the 
oaths to witnesses in courts of justice and the Jaw abolishing im- 
prisonment for debt have received the Imperial sanction and been 
promulgated, 

The negotiations now going on between the Hungarian and 
Croatian delegates promise to be attended with good results, It is 
rumoured that General Klapka will be appointed Hungarian War 
Minister, The attempt to effect an agreement between the moderate 
Left and Kossuth has failed, 


ler 


TURKEY. 
Refik Effendi, the Scheikh-nl-Islan, bas been dismissed. The 
Sultan’s own profeesor, Hassan Effendi, has been appvirted to succeed 
him in this the highest religious post of the empire. 


CANDIA, 

The Athens journals publish advices from Crete, according to 
which there was an engagement, lasting the whole day, on Apri! 14, 
at Apocorona, between the Turkish troops and the insurgents, the 
latter claiming to have been victorious, Mehemet Ali Pacis is said 
to have been in command of the Turkish forces, Other engage- 
ments are reported on the 11th, 12th, 15th, and 16th of April. Lhe 
Greek journals assert that the Turkish troops have since committed 
great eutragea, The Greek steamers Union and Crete continue to 
make voyages to Crete with provisions and munitions of war, 
returning with the families of the insurgents. The Cretans have 
elected delegates to represent them in the Greek Parliament. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The impeachment trial still proceeds, the Senate being engaged in 
listening to the pleadings of the managers on the one side and the 
counsel for the defence on the other, 

The House of Representa ives, by 91 against 18 votes, refused to 
consider a resolution offered by Mr, Robinson, a Democrat—viz., 
to recall the managers and rescind tlie impeachment proceedings, A 
resolution was introduced providing that a committee be appuinted 
to investigate the reports of the managers, who refrained from 
examining General Sherman during the trial in consequence of the 
result of a preliminary examination. No vote, however, was taken 
upon this resolution, 

The bill for the protection of naturalised subjects abroz} was 
amended previous to i's passage, so as to exempt frow seizure as 
hostages foreign Ambassadors and their servants, and to empower 
the President to suspend the commercial relations with nations 
refusing to conform to the requirements of the measure, 

The Reconstruction election in Louisiana, like that in South 
Carolina, has resulted in the ratification of the Constitution and the 
election of the Radical officials, tle n-groes being greatly in the 

f 


majority. A negro has been choseu Lieutenant-Governor « 
Louisiava, The Uonservatives, bowever, curried the city of Now 
Orleans, 

In New York a law bas been passed ruthorising the corsts 
of an underground railway from the City Hall Park, at the iower 


end of New York city, slong the whole length of Manhattay I<! ¢ 
The road is to be completed within two years, 

The construction of the Pacific Railway has progressed so far 
that on April 18 the rails were laid on the highest grade of the 
Rocky Mountains, 8242 ft. above the sea level, said to be the highest 
point attained by any railroad in the world, The const 
parties are now workiug on the western slope of the mountains. 


CANADA. 

Whelan has been committed for trial for the assassination of 3! . 
D'Arcy M‘Gee, It it reported that evidence has b.en discover « 
which proves that the murder was planned by forty Fenians, blict 
lots were cast as to who sould execute the deed, and that che lot 
fell to Whelan, 


DIA. 

The Government has publicly proclaimed the adopted son of the 
Maharajah of Myeore as his successor. No disturbances liave taken 
place in any part of Mysore in consequence. 

It is proposed to hold an exhibition in Bombay on a lorge seve 
in January next, 

A great battle has been fought in Afghanistan between Sirdar 
Mabomed Yakoob Khan, Governor of Herat, and the reignios 
Ameer, It resulted in a victory for the former, who captured 
Kandahar, took the Ameer’s brother prisoner, and proclaimed Shere 
Ali roler of Afghanistan, 


Mk. ©. H. SPURGEON is to be presented wich £1200 as a token of affection 
and the memorial stones of two more houses for ministers’ orphans—t» 
the erection of which he has devoted the gift—will be laid on the Stockwell 
Orphanage grounds on Whit Monday. Three weeks after, the firet stones of 
two more honses will be laid — one subscribed for by Sabbath-echool children, 
the other by the studenta at the Pastor's College—and a féce in honour of 
Mr, Spurgeon’s birthday (June 18) will be held on the same spot. 
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MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S FAREWELL 
Previows to leaving America, Mr, Dickens was entertained by a 
number of friends who are connected with the newspaper press of 
that country, at a banquet at Delmonico’s, in New York, on April 18, 
the gathering being said to be the largest and most influential assem- 
hlace of newspaper men ever seen in America, Two hundred gentle- 
men, from all parts of the country, sat down at table; and (Horace 
Greeley presiding) addresses were made by Henry J. Raymond, 
George W. Curtis, William H, Hurlburt, Charles Eliot Norton, and 
cyeral others. Mr. Dickens was somewhat indisposed, but he made 
P ‘e oceasion a characteristie address, so full of genuine affection 
‘or Awerica and her people that it has silenced all cavillers, Had 
made this speech on his first arrival in America it might have 
}-n thought that he desired to propitiate favour, but his making it 
on the eve of his departure is taken as a renewed proof of sincerity, 
\. his farewell to the United States, Mr. Dickens said :— 


A 
Qentlemen,—I cannot do better than take my cue from your distinguished 
yrosident, and refer in my first remarks to his remarks in connection with 
od, natural association between you and me, When I received an invi- 
on from a private association of working members of the press of New 
York to dine with them to-day, I accepted that eo pape in grateful 
,ombrance of a calling that was once my own, and in loyal sympathy 
vords a brotherhood which, in the spirit, I have never quitted. To the 
«ome training of severe newspaper work, when I was a very young 
, L constantly refer my first successes ; and my sons will hereafter testify 
their father that he was always steadily proud of that ladder by which 
»rose, If it were otherwise, I should have but a very poor opinion of their 
r, which, perhaps, upon the whole, I have not. Hence, Gentlemen, 
r any circumstances, this company would have been exceptionally 
rcating and gratifying to me, But whereas I suppesed that, like the 
faries’ pavilion in the * Arabian Nights,” it would be but a mere 
hidful, and I find it turn out, like the same elastic pavilion 
cupable of comprehending a multitude, so much the more proud 
‘ 1 of the honour of being your guest; for you will readily 
jleve that the more widely representative of the press in America 
yy entertainers are the more I must fee) the goodwill and the 
k sentiments towards me of that vast institution. Gentlemen, so 
much cf my voice has lately been heard in the land, and I have for upwards 
f fr hard winter months so contended against what I have been some- 
times quite admiringly assured was ‘‘ a true American catarrh,” a pos- 
si n which I have thronghout highly appreciated, though I might have 
preferrei to be naturalsed by any other outward and visible signs—I say, 
(ont-emcen, so much of my voice has lately been heard that I might have 
be-n contented with troubling you no further from my present standing- 
t, were it not a duty with which I henceforth charge myself, not only 
ut on every snitable occasion whatsoever and wheresoever, to express 
m- hich and grateful sense of my second reception in America, and to bear 
m, honest testimony to the national generosity and magnanimity. Also, 
to jeclare how astounded I have been by the amozing changes that I have 
around me on every side—changes moral, changes physical, 
nges in the amount of land subdued and peopled, changes in the 
rise of vast new cities, changes in the growth of older cities almost out of 
reco snition, changes in the graces and amenities of life, changes in the 
press, without whose advancement no advancement can be made anywhere, 
Nor am I, believe me, s0 arrogant as to suppose that in five and-twenty 
years there have bren no changes in me, and that I had nothing to learn 
and no extreme impressions to correct when I was here first. And, Gentle- 
mien this brings meto a point on which I have, ever since I landed here 
last November, observed a strict silence, though tempted sometimes to 
break it, but in reference to which I will, with your good leave, take 
‘ou into my confidence now. Even the press, being human, may be 
mmetimes mistaken or misinformed, and I rather think that I have 
in or two rare instances known its information to be not 
perfectly accurate with reference to myself. Indeed, I have now and 
ogain b-en more surprised by printed news that I have read of myself than 
ty any printed news that I have ever read in my present state of 


cxistcices. Thus, the vigour and perseverance with which I have for some 
months past been collecting materials for and hammering away at a 
nev book on America have much astonished me, seeing that all that time 
it has been perfectly well known to my publishers, on both sides of the 
A lantic, that I positively declared that no consideration on earth should 


in| ce me.to write one, But what I have intended, what I have resolved 
upon (and this is the confidence I seek to place in you), is, on my return to 
Eng and, in my own person, to bear, for the behoof of my countrymen, such 
testimony to the gigantic changes in this country as I have hinted at to- 
night. Also, to record that wherever I have been, in the smallest places 
equilly with the largest, I have been received with unsurpaseable polite- 
ness, delicacy, sweet temper, hospitality, consideration, and with unsur- 
pais ible respect for the privacy daily enforced upon me by the nature of my 
voc .tion here and the state of my health, Tnis testimony, so long as I 
live and so long as my descendants have any legal right in my books, I 
sul cause to be republished, as an appendix to every copy of those two 
bo ks of mine in which I have referred to America. And this I will do, 
ani cause to be done, not in mere love and thankfulness, but because I 
revard it as an act of plain justice and honour, Gentlemen, the transition 
from my own feelings towards and interest in America to those of the mass 
of my countrymen seems to be a natural one; but, whether or no, I 
mike it with an express object, I was asked in this very city, 
about last Christmas time, whether an American was not at some 
disadvantage in England as a foreigner. The notion of an American 
beng regarded in England as a foreigner at all, of his ever being 
th ught of or spoken of in that character, was 60 uncommonly incongruous 
ani absurd to me that my gravity was, for the moment, quite overpowered. 
As soon as it was restored, I said that for years and years past I hoped I had 
hates many American friends and had received as many American visitors 
as almost any Englishmen living, and that my unvarying experience, for- 
tified by theirs, was that it was enough in England to be an American to be 
received with the readiest respect and recognition anywhere. Hereupon, 
out of half a dozen people, suddenly spoke out two, one an American gentle 
main, with a cultivated taste for art, who, finding himself on a certain 
Suiday outside the walls of a certain historical English castle, famous for 
its pictures, was refused admission there, accortling to the strict rules of the 
establishment on that day, but who, on merely representing that he was an 
American gentleman on his travels, had, not to say the picture gallery, but 
th» whole castle placed at his immediate disposal. The other was alady, who, 
sin London, and having a great desire to see the famous reading-room of 
: British Museum, was assured by the English family with whom she stayed 
it was, unfortunately, impossible, becanse the place was closed jor 
« week, and she had only three days there. Upon that lady’s going to the 
[us-um, as she assured me, alone to the gate, self-introduced as an American 
\ iy, the gate flew open, as it were, magically. I am unwillingly bound to 
ad that she certainly was young and exceedingly pretty. Still, the porter 
that institution is of an obese habit, and, according to the best of my 
os rvation of him, not very impressible. Now, Gentlemen, I refer to these 
{ls as a collateral assurance to you that the Enelishman who shall 
mbly strive, as I hope to do, to be in England as faithful to America as to 
gland hereelf, has no previous conceptions to contend against. Points of 
reree there have been, points of difference there are, points of difference 
ere probably always will be between the two great peoples. But broadcast 
England is sown the sentiment that those two peoples are essentially one, 
dt at it rests with them jointly to uphold the great Anglo-Saxon race, 
| which our president has referred, and all its great achievements before 
tue world And if I know anything of my countrymen—and they give me 
dit for knowing something—if I know anything of my countrymen, 
Ve‘lemen, the Wnglish heart is stirred by the fluttering of those stars 
(stripes, as it is stirred by no other flag that flies except itsown. If I 
‘ow mny countrymen, in any and every relation towards America, they 
win, not es Sir Anthony Absolute recommended that lovers should begin, 
ih ‘a little aversion,” but with a great liking and a profound respect ; 
Whatever the little sensitiveness of the moment, or the little official 
ion, or the little official policy, now or then, or here or there, may be, 
e my word for it that the first enduring, great, og! consideration in 
‘iand is a generons construction of justice. Fin ly, Gentlemen, and I 
this subject to your correction, I do believe that from the great majority 
onest minds on both sides there cannot be absent the conviction that it 
ould be better for this globe to be riven by an earthquake, fired by a 
© net, overrun by an iceberg and abandoned to the Arctic fox and bear, 
' sn that it should present the spectacle of theee two great nations—each 
tich has, in its way and hour, striven so hard and go successfully for 
‘ dom—ever again being arrayed the one against the other (Tumultuous 
‘ause, the company rising to their fect and greeting the sentiment with 
iusiasm), Gentlemen, I cannot thank your president enough or you 
xh tor your kind reception of my health and of my poor remarks ; but, 
« ime, I do thank you with the utmost fervour of which my soul is 
ble (Great applause, with which almost every sentence of the address 
been received), 


band then played “God save the Queen,” the company 
ling in it with enthusiastic voices, 


Tub PEEL STATUE IN PALACE-YARD.—The statue of the late Sir 
Kobere Peel, which was originally erected midway in the carriage entrance 
1 Polece-yard, but was removed before being uncovered, a better site 

ving been procured for it, has at last been completed and unveiled, It 

ands Opposite the gate leading directly to Westminster Hall and 
fucing Parliament-street, and has been generally admired. The figure of 


Lhe great statesman is in bronze, about 10ft. high, and is thought to be an 
acmirable likeness, The base is of granite, and the pedestal of red Aberdeen 
polished granite, The erection of the statne of Lord Palmerston is shortly 
*o be commenced. 


of the hill immediately opposite, about a mile distant. In a moment 
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ALTHOUGH the great events of which Abyssinia has recently been 
the scene have thrown previous occurrences into the shade, still, the 
incident depicted in our Engraving is not devoid of interest. We 
have already given some account of the meeting of the British 
Commander-in-Chief with the King of Tigré, and to that account we 
now add the subjoined details supplied by a correspondent who was 
present on the occasion. He says :— 

“T am not exaggerating when I state that certainly not one indi- 
vidual in ten out of the whole camp believed that the Abyssinian 
‘Field of the Cloth of Gold’ would take place; but, nevertheless, 
the Commander-in-Chief and staff, escorted by 150 cavalry, 300 
infantry, four Armstrong guns, and one company of engineers (for 
signalling and photography), and ‘armed’ with two elephants, re- 
paired to the appointed rendezvous to meet Kassai, King of Tigré. 
As in duty bound, [ joined the party, and wereached Mai Deha soon 
after nine o'clock, am, The tents were barely pitched, and the 
men had had no time to think of breakfast, when a cloud of 
animated niggers was descried beginning to fringe the crest 


we were all on the qui vive, as this portentous crowd of armed 
savages evidently heralded the approach of the Tigré Monarch, 
Five minutes had not elapsed when Captain Speedy galloped up and 
announced that the party ‘long looked for, come at last,’ would 
appear in less than half an hour, Our Commander-in-Chief, how- 
ever, had no notion of being surprised in this unceremonious manner, 
so back galloped Captain Speedy with a message informing his 
Majesty that he must halt at a respectful distance, and 
that we were not prepared to receive him until twelve 
o'clock, The view from onr camp, as seen through field- 
glasses, was now most picturesque. The regal tent of scarlet 
bunting and Paisley shawls was pitched in the centre of 
the amphitheatre of hills facing us, and around were grouped 
the accompanying multitudes of armed and unarmed men, 
which I heard not inaptly described as the ‘royal rabble.’ At the 
foot of these hills, and about a quarter of mile from our own posi- 
tion—which was also on rising ground—ran a small stream, or, 
more strictly speaking, a ditch, about four feet wide. ‘This was the 
boundary-mark, the neutral and muddy ground on which the Ruler 
of Tigré and the representative of her Britannic Majesty were to 
exchange ideas, Shortly before the hour appointed for the ‘durbar’ 
I accompanied Major Grant and Captain Moore to the King’s tent. 
A squadron of the 3rd Bombay Cavalry, under Colone! Graves, also 
proceeded thither to form the royal escort, Having dismounted and 
made their ‘salaam,’ the two staff officers left the tent and were 
immediately followed by his Majesty and his Ministers, Kassai 
mounted a grey mule, gorgeously caparisoned, but ‘a rum ’un to 
look at,’ and hoisted a bran-new magenta silk umbrella, over his 
bare head, The scene at this moment was novel, picturesque, and, 
I maysay. imposing. In the centre was the Monarch, most jealously 
guarded by his attendants; on his right the Royal standards and 
pand; on the left oorsquadron of horse ; and all around a background 
of swarthy warriors, some on foot, some mounted, but all armed to 
the teeth; not a man was there but had his sword, shield, and 
double-barrelled gun, and if their ammunition is as plentiful and as 
good as their weapons there is no disguising the fact that they 
might prove formidable adversaries, We were all astonished at 
finding them so well armed, the guns being of first-rate English 
and French manufacture. 

“ The Tigré flag is a vandyked streamer of red and yellow, and looks 
asif borrowed from the property-room of a minor theatre after along 
run of an Oriental burlesque; there are two of them, and they are 
carried in the centre of the band of music (?) which precedes the 
King. 

«Phe Royal cortége proceeded very slowly to the brink of the 
stream, on the other side of which was Sir Robert Napier, seated on 
an elephant and surrounded by a brilliant staff. On the approach 
of his guest he descended from the howdah and mounted a grey Arab 
charger, a most necessary proceeding, as he could hardly have ex- 
changed salutations from a steed 11 ft, high with the King, whose 
‘mount’ barely exceeded 11 hands. The ‘Rubicon’ passed, 
Kassai was conducted to the ‘durbar’ tent, and, on taking his seat 
at Sir Robert’s right hand, was saluted by the Armstrong battery, 
and the 10th Native Infantry fired three feux-de joie. The King is 
not, bad-looking, although his features are of the type which 
usually indicate weakness of character. His complexion is 
dark ‘olive, decidedly not black; and he might be mis- 
taken for a sun-burnt Spaniard or Maltese, His eyes are bright, 
and when he smiles his countenance is good-humoured and pleasing ; 
but we did not see him under favourable auspices, for evidently the 
cares of State sat heavy on him, and he was excessively nervous, at 
which I do not wonder when [ recollect that his elder brother and 


_two uncles were watching him as cats do mice during the whole 


interview. His agitation betrayed itself, for he never ceased to rub 
and scratch the back of his head. I stood just behind his chair, 
and as I watched the nervous twitchings of his slender and really 
aristocratic fingers I was grieved to note that the Royal hand, and 
especially the Royal nails, had long been strangers to soap and 
water. He is about eight-and-twenty years of age, and rather 
over than under the middle height. His dress was hand- 
some, being made of rich gaudy-coloured silk, with the 
usual toga of white linen and a collar of fur tails; 
his hair was divided into seven distinct partings, and between each 
parting was an elaborate plait of hair, plastered down to his head 
with highly-perfumed oil, the smell of which almost overpowered 
me, being acowbination of musk and turpentine, with a dash of 
thyme. The only ornament he wore was a richly-chased gold 
bracelet, about eight inches deep, on his right arm; he had no 
sword on, but his armour and sword bearer followed him about like 
ashadow. The ‘palaver’ was short, and not much to the purpose ; 
but I was struck with one of the King’s remarks, to the effect that 
‘the Abyssinians were not of a gregarious nature, that they did not 
wish to extend the circle of their acquaintance, and that they would 
infinitely prefer our room to our company, but that, as we had come, 
it was better that we should be friends than enemies.’ At the con- 
clusion of the durbar presents were offered for his Majesty's ac- 
ceptance—a double-barreled rifle, three sets of handsome Bohemian 
glass jugs and goblets, some rich silks, and the Commander-in- 
Chief’s own horse.” 


THE LATE ROYAL MARRIACE AT TURIN. 


AT half-past eleven o'clock, on the morning of the 22nd ult., 
Humbert, Prince of Piedmont, was married, in the cathedral of 
St. John, to his cousin, Marguerite, Princess of Savoy, by the 
Archbishop of Turin, Monsignore Riccardi, assisted by four Italian 
Bishops and a host of lesser Church dignitaries. This marriage is, 
in many respects, an exceptional one—particularly so in being 
purely and honestly one of inclination on both sides, Not very long 
ago es , for the hand of the lovely Princess were made to 
the Duchess of Genoa on behalf of Prince Charles of Hohenzollern- 
Roumania ; and her Royal Highness, before taking these proposi- 
tions into consideration, consulted the head of the Royal family, 
and received the assurance of the King’s approval, whichever wa 
she might decide upon answering the youthful Hospodar’s demand. 
Immediately after his interview with the Duchess the King ac- 
quainted the Crown Prince with the proposal in question, upon 
which his Royal Highness ob:erved that he should infinitely 
regret its acceptance, inasmuch as he considered his fair cousin’s 
hand to be a prize which he himself most earnestly desired to win, 
and at once requested the King’s permission to enter the lists against 
the Prince of Roumania, he King very heartily accorded his 
consent, and straightway accompanied his son to the Duchess’s 
palace ; where, whilst his Majesty entertained his august relative in 
conversation, the Prince of Piedmont conducted Princess Marguerite 
to a window recess and asked her in so am words whether she 
would accept him for her husband faving received an 
anewer altogether satisfactory, he forthwith led the Princess 
back to her mother’s chair, and formally solicited her hand, 
much to the Duchess’s astonishment, ‘The whole affair did not 
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occupy ten minutes. As soon as the day for the ceremony was 
fixed—about two months ago—no time was lost in commencing the 
preparation for the trousseau ; and it was proposed, by those to whom 
this important business was confided, to order the dresses, laces, and 
thousand fineries of which a Princess's toilet is composed, from Paria 
direct. ‘‘ Madame” Marguerite heard of this intention, and at once 
interposed, begging that all the articles of dress required for her 
nuptial equipment might be confided to the charitable institutions, 
schools, refuges, &c., of which she is an indefatigable and generous 
patroness, “ But,” she was told, “the things will be badly made.” 
‘Tt seems to me that, if I am satisfied with them, no one else need 
be discontented.” “ But there will be no time to complete them.” “If 
not, let those articles which cannot be got ready by my little people 
be ordered from abroad, if you like ; but let them be ordered by 
Turin tradespeople, so that my countrymen may derive whatever 
benefit be attainable by them from my marriage.” Her wishes were 
obeyed to the letter, and every article of apparel and jewellery be- 
longing to the splendid trousseau was bought and paid for in J/aly, 

An eye-witness of the marriage ceremony says :— 

“The invitations were issued for half-past nine, and when I 
reached the King’s palace at that hour the salons de reception were 
already crowded with ladies in ravishing morning dresses (only the 
ladies of honour were in full costume de cow), scions of the ancient 
Piedmontese nobility, diplomacy of all lands and ages, Generals, 
Staff Officera, Chamberlains, que sais-ye ?—a dense throng of pic- 
turesque patricians, the men especially, offering remarkable types of 
physical comeliness, The position courteously assigned me was 
immediately behind the Knights of the Annonciata (who are, in 
virtue of that decoration, ‘cousins’ of the King and members of the 
Royal ‘ Conseil de Famille’), within about five yards of his Majesty 
and ten of the bride, Exactly opposite my stall was the Royal box, in 
which the tiny Prince of Portugal—a pretty little fair fellow of 
three years old, wearing already a knightly collar round his slender 
neck—was enthroned with his suite; to my right the high altar, 
adorned with masses of costly exotics; to m fet, the Senators, 
Ministers, and Chamberlains; and immediately in front of me the 
fauteuils of the bride and bridegroom, the King and Duchess of 
Genoa, and the rest of the Royal family, The body of the church 
was filled with ladies, and the two aisles given up to men of the 
sword—that on the left of the altar to the officers of the National 
Guard, and that on the right to the regulars, Along the 
sides of the church wall are a number of recesses, half 
chapel, half niche, in which stand statues of saints, votive 
altars, and the like. Some dozens of young officers climbed 
i into these recesses, thus obtaining an admirable “view 
of nothing” over the heads of their comrades, and unfortunatel 
one small company of four or five came to grief throug 
over-crowding, fell all in a mass down upon the crowd be- 
neath them, and made a grand crash of helmets, sword-hilts, spurs, 
and sabretaches, to their own discomfiture and the immense amuse- 
ment of the numerous ladies occupying the nave of the cathedral. 
Shortly after this small episode the ladies of honour of the late 
Queen Adelaide came streaming in, gorgeous in satin and diamonds, 
and took poesession of their stalls under the Royal box, A wonderful 
gathering of ancient dames, indeed—one or two so feeble and infirm 
that they required support into the church from the Royal apartments. 
Presently two coroneted ladies glided into places reserved for them near 
the altar—one the political prima donna assoluta of Italy, the other 
the prima donna of a past season—Mdmes, de Menabrea and 
Rattazzi, The Premier himself and the ‘Commander,’ as every- 
body calls Urbano di Rattazzi, were both stationed exactly before 
me, amongst the King’s ‘cousins,’ of whom I counted twelve, in- 
cluding the Royal Princes, Princes Carignano, Cialdini, Della Rocca, 
Rossi, and Cibrario, The next arrivals were the dons of the Uni- 
versity, a few senators, and the Ministry. Then all the bells began 
to ring, half a dozen military bands outside the church struck up 
different tunes, the — pealed out something that sounded like 
musical thunder and lightning, with a touch of earthquake; and 
the bridal party entered the cathedral by the private door 
communicating with the palace, in the following order, the 
drummers of the National Guard beating a tremendous roll the 
while:—The Prince of Piedmont and Mdme, Marguerite de 
Savoie, the King and the Duchess of Genoa, the Crown 
Prince of Prussia and the Queen of Portugal, the Prince 
Napoleon and the Duchess of Aosta, the Duke of Aosta and Prin- 
cess Maria-Clotilda; en avant, the Marquis de Brém (Duca di 
Sarlirana) and Count di Panissera, respectively Lord High Cham- 
berlain and Master of the Ceremonies; the Court, the Corps Diplo- 
matique, a stray Minister or two, and a crowd of Generals, The 
bride and bridegroom occupied two fauteuils about ten yards from 
the altar steps ; a little further back, to their right and left, sat the 
King and the Duchess of Genoa, flanked by the two witnesses or 
sponsors, the Prince de Carignan and the Marquis d’ Alfieri, quali- 
fied for their dignified position by the fact of being the two oldest 
Knights of the Annonciata; again, further backwards, the Queen 
of Portugal, Princess Napoleon, and Duchess of Aosta, behind the 
King ; and the Crown Prince of Prussia, Prince Napoleon, Prince 
Amadeus, and Prince Thomas of Genoa, behind the Duchess of 
Genoa, As soon as all had settled into their appointed places the 
religious ceremony commenced, to which, I am bound in truth to 
say, the Prince of Piedmont paid but little attention; nor did th 
lovely Marguerite—who made, by-the-by, a delicious little curtsey 
to her mamma when the time arrived for giving the formal consent 
of the parents to the marriage—appear to be half so much im- 
pressed by the solemnity of the sacred rite as by the intense 
and absorbing happiness of being near her chosen hus- 
band. I never saw innocent affection more frankly and 
naively demonstrated by one person towards another than by 
the sweet young Princess—she is only just sixteen—towards the 
stern and soldierly-looking heir to the throne of Italy, Whilst the 
Prince and Princess knelt at the altar, Prince Carignan and Marquis 
Alfieri held over their heads a broad searf of cloth of silver, and, as 
soon a3 they had returned to their original places, Archbishop 
Riccardi pronounced in Italian a lengthy nuptial admonition. After 
ten minutes or so of vigorous adulation, the reverend gentleman pro- 
ceeded to elevate the Host and perform the rest of the part assigned 
him, leading off the “Te Deum.” Perhaps Signor Riccardi’s ex- 
haustive laudation of things and persons mundane may have brought 
on a slight hoarseness; at all events, everybody seemed very lad 
when the ecclesiastical melodists got to their last “ Amen,” after 
intoning which in half a dozen keys they formed in and 
marched out of the inclosed space before the altar, leaving the Royal 
party to follow their example, but in an — direction. he 
King chatted for a few moments with his eldest son and the bride, 
his niece-daughter, and then gave the signal for breaking up by 
offering his arm to the Duchess of Genoa, with whom he left the 
church, followed by the rest of the Royal family and guests, in the 
the same order as above,’ 


WORKHOUSE MEDICAL OFFICERS.~The Poor-Law Board has issued a 
new order for ee the duties of workhouse medical officers, and im- 
posing additional duties upon them. They are required to keep a book, to 
be termed the “ workhouse medical officer’s book,”’ in which is to be entered 
in writing every report made by them to the board of guardians, as to the 
defects in the diet, drugs, ventilation, warmth, and other arrangements of 
the workhouse, as to any excess in the number of any class ef inmates which 
may be deemed to be detrimental to health; as to every defect in the 
arrangements of the infirmary or sick-wards, and in the performance of 
their duties by the nurses of the sick ; and, further, a report of any other 
matter requiring the attention of the guardians, and such recommendations 
as may be thought right to be submitted to the guardians. The book is to 
be laid before the guardians at their meetings, and also before the visiting 
committee and inspectors of the Poor-Law Board when required. All 
medicines and extras to be supplied are to be entered on a card to be affixed 
at or near the head of the bed of the patient. The new duties required of 
workhouse medical officers are:—To report to the Poor-Law Board every 
case of sudden or accidental death occurring in workhouses, with the cause 
of death, within twenty-four hours of receiving information of the same; 
and also to report to the Poor-Law Board every six months, without the in- 
tervention of the guardians, on the ventilation, warmth, accommodation for 
the several classes, the cookery and distribution of food, the nursing, the 
supply of towels, vessels, bedding, clothing, conveniences, medical appli- 
ances, water, beds, lavatories and baths, and the supply and distribution of 
hot and cold water. 
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INTERVIEW BETWEEN SIR ROBERT NAPIER AND THE KING OF TIGRE, ABYSSINIA: 
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INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.-NO. 330- 


A CURIOUS AND NOVEL INCIDENT. 

On Thursday evening last week, just as Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
was about to rise to recommence the debate upon the Irish Church, we 
had a small episode, or prologue, which caused no little excitement 
fora time. It is highly probable that many of our readers did not 
clearly understand this small matter as it was reported in the papers. 
We will, therefore, explain it. Prior to the year 1856, Irish members, 
on entering Parliament, had to take an oath different to that which 
English members took, and in that special oath there was this 
sentence :—-I do hereby disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure 
any intention to subvert the present Church Establishment as settled 
by law in this realm; and I do solemnly swear that I will never 
exercize any privilege to which I am or may become entitled to 
disturb or weaken the Protestant religion or Protestant Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom.” This was what the Irish mem- 
bers swore prior to 1866. In that year, however, all this was, 
by Act of Parliament, obliterated from the oath. But in 1865 
we had a eral election, and, of course, all the Irish mem- 
bers then elected took the old oath. Query—Are they bound by the 
oath which they took (which is now abolished) or by the new 
oath? Captain Surtees, the member for South Durham, thinks 
that they are bound by the old oath. They took that oath, and 
how can they be released from it? Such was the opinion of the 
hon. member, and, thinking to catch the Irish Catholic members 
in a trap, he rose and moved that the old oath be read by the clerk. 
Loud groans from the Opposition side of the House assailed this 
motion, whilst from the Ministerial side there came a chorus of what 
we may call chuckling cheers, as much as to say, “There, if you 
Irish fellows vote, you will he forsworn, If you don’t vote, some 
forty five voices will be knocked off the majority.” Mr, Speaker 

mt the question whether the oath should be read. Whereupon 
ite. Bouverie, a great authority on all matters of order, 
submitted that it would be contrary to order to read this 
old oath, as it is not in existence. ‘You can,” he said, “no 
more call upon the clerk to read it than you can call upon him to 
read a passage of Hume's ‘History of England.’ It is not law, it is 
history; and the clerk don’t read history at the table.” “No,” said 
Mr, Surtees, or meant to say; “but I apprehend that the honour- 
able members who took the old oath are still bound by it.” So 
matters stood, when suddenly Mr. Speaker rose. We thought, 
when we saw him rise, that he was going to decide upon the point 
of order raised by Mr. Bouverie. Sir Erskine May, the first clerk- 
assistant, had been conferring with Mr, Speaker, and we, and all the 
House, we suspect, thought that they had been considering Mr. 
Bouverie’s point— Can the House call upon its clerk to read a 
passage from a repealed Act?” ‘ Novel point, this,” we said, as we 
saw Sir Erskine whispering into the Speaker's ear ; “ and Sir Erskine 
is coaching up Mr. Speaker thereupon.” But Mr. Speaker, 
to our surprise, gave no opinion upon Mr. Bouverie’s ob- 
jection; but replied to Mr. Surtees, and said, “I think that the 
oath should apply to the members who have taken it before the 
alteration.’ Now, we humbly submit that in giving this opinion the 
Speaker travelled away quite beyond his duty. The question raised 
by Mr. Bouverie was clearly within his jurisdiction; but the ques- 
tion whether an oath abolished by statute is etill binding upon 
those who took it cannot be settled from the chair in this sum- 
mary way. Who could settle this knotty poiut of casuistry, one 
hardly knows, Perhaps the House might determine whether it did 
or did not, when it passed the Act of 1866, mean to absolve the Irish 
members from the oath which they took in 1865. But the House 
does not usually interpret Acts of Parliament. When an Act is 
once passed, it goes entirely out of the hands of the Legislature and 
passes into the hands of the Judges, whose duty it is, as occasion 
arises, to explain its meaning. Perhaps the best course for Mr. 
Surtees to adopt, if he be not already satisfied, would be to indict 
some Irish member who voted in the majority for perjury. 


GLADSTONE BRUSHES AWAY COBWEBS, 


Mr. Gladstone all this while had been in his seat looking as eager 
and as impatient as a greyhound in a slip, and, as soon as Mr, 
Speaker sat down, leaped to his feet, and, in a few passionate words, 
which called forth equally passionate cheers from his supporters, 
brushed away indignantly all those casuistic cobwebs, and boldly 
declared that this was an attempt “ to stir up the embers of religious 
animosity and to narrow the privileges of the members of the House, 
and that the Roman Catholic members have precisely the same 
~~ and rights, and to thesame scope and extent, as are possessed 

yy any other members of the House,” It is a treat to see and 
hear Gladstone when he is excited, as he was on this occa- 
sion. How grandly impetuous is the flow of his language, 
and how all his features seem to light up! A French gentleman 
who had just been listening to one of Gladstone’s mest eloquent 
speeches said to us, “ Mr, Gladstone does not only speak with his 
mouth, but all his features do speak,” Gladstone's enemies call this 
excitement temper. It is a libel; and, we suspect, they know it. 
Indignation at wrong is not bad temper. Was Cicero, when he 
poured the lava of his indignatio: 


m upon the head of Catiline, out of 
temper? Wenevyer saw Gladstone really out of temper but once ; and 
that was many years ago, when a young member, under excitement, 
at three o'clock in the morning, kept “nagging” at the Government 
financial policy, which he could no more com dthan he could 
discover the longitude, Whilst Gladstone was i gone the cheers 
of the Liberal members were echoing through the House, Captain 
Surtees must have felt rather ; but he must have felt quite 
diminutive—a mere nobody—when his leader, whom he had not 
consulted before he made this unwise party move, deliberately 
threw him over both in the matter of form and substance. The 
Prime Minister sympathised with the right hon. member for 
Kilmarmock (Mr. Bouverie) ; and, the 8 er’s dictum to the con- 
trary reaps ae hinted that the Roman Catholics had a right 
in equity to vote, “There, Captain, take your change out of that!” 
as Mr, Joseph Hume once said in the House. The gallant Captain, 
abashed, wished to sneak out of his difficulty by withdrawing 
his motion; but the Liberal party, flushed by a sense of its 
strength, and indignant at this unworthy attempt to sap it, 
insisted that the question should be put and negatived, 
as, accordingly, it was, And now, perhaps, our readers will 
ask what our opinion is upon this subject. ell, our judgment is 
decidedly that an oath abolished by statute has no power. The 
Act which abolished it equitably absolves those who took it. But, 
further, after studying the old oath, we can see nothing in that to 
one a Roman dlic from voting upon this question, We 
have given to this subject a good deal of apace ; our excuse is that 
it is novel, and to get it well explained much space was necessary. 


MR, REARDEN STOPS THE WAY, 


When this was settled the House went into Committee, and Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach roge to speak, but was Sa, ae by the emer- 
gence from the crowd below the gang way, on the tion side, of 
that lively, irrepressible, self-important little body, Mr. Rearden, the 
Piccadilly auctioneer, whom the 246 free and independent electors 
of Athlone (or rather 167 of them) did us the honour to send to 
Parliament. Mr. Dennis Joseph Rearden, though he lives in 
London, is Irish—real, genuine Irish—and a Roman Catholic; but by 
what charms he succeeded in persuading the 167 electors of Athlone 
aforesaid to discard their old member, John Ennis, a wealthy landed 

oprietor in the neighbourhood, and send here Mr. Joseph Dennis 

en, is altogether a mystery tous, Mr, Rearden is a“ Repaler,” 
and, perhaps, it was the hope of getting “repale” that induced the 
167 to send Mr, Rearden to Parliament, But on this subject we are 
altogether in the dark. All we know is that they did elect him, and 
here he is; and a very lively, fidgety little man he is, like to nothing 
so much, we think, as those house sparrows which all the while we have 
been writing have been hopping about a tree before our window, 
twittering merrily as they hop, The restlessness of these birds is 
surprising, and the restlessness of Mr, Rearden is at least curious, 
But let not Mr, Rearden be offended; we are going to speak well of 
him, When he first came into the House, members of the aristo- 
cratic class used to cock their glasses to their eyes, and, looking at 
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Mr. Rearden, would ask “ Who's that ?” and when they heard that 
he was an auctioneer, of course there was some sneering cynical 
remark, Well, we have no sympathy with these haughty sneerers. 
There is nothing in the calling of an auctioneer, nor any other 
hi nest calling, that should prevent a man from coming here. We 
are of opinion that all classes should be represented in Parliament, 
Moreover, men following honest callings are at least as valuable to 
us as those who follow none except fox-hunting three days a week 
and shooting pheasants and partridges two. Further, Mr. Rearden 
is not without talents. He can speak fluently, as all Irishmen 
can, and every now and then & flash of good sense 
comes from him which surprises his hearers, Thus, when the 
House was diseussing the Burials Bill (Ireland)—a bill to compel 
Incumbents to allow Dissenters to rig Soro dead according to their 
own forms in the churchyards—Mr. Rearden, after listening to the 
arguments against the bill, rose and said, “Ireland is a country in 
which poor Roman Catholics cannot live, nor die, nor be buried in 
peace.” Then, again, Mr. Rearden speaks very courageously, and 
occasionally utters disagreeable iruths which members usually 
shrink from telling. For example, on this very night he began his 
speech by quoting these remarkable lines :— 

As long as millions shall kneel down 

To ask of thousands for their own ; 

While thousands proudly turn away, 

And to the millions answer “ Nay ;” 

So long in Ireland the reign shall be 

Of Captain Rock and his family. 


THE DEBATE AND DIVISION, 


But why did Mr. Rearden interrupt Sir Michael? Because, 
as having moved that the Chairman do report progress on Tuesday, 
he claimed the right to begin the debateon Thursday. Mr. Dodson 
promptly undeceived him, Whena member moves the adjournment 
of a debate in the House, he has the right, by law or courtesy, to 
begin it when said debate is renewed; but when the House is in 
Committee debates are not adjourned. A member, wishing to stop 
the debate, moves that the Chairman do report progress; but, by 
making this motion, he does not get the right of priority in 
speaking when the Committee sits again, And so Mr. Rearden had 
to sit down, This interruption over, Sir Michael tuned on his 
stream of talk, which continued to run with dull, even flow, in a 
thin House, for an hour or more, And now we must dismiss the 
proceedings of this night with a single remark, The talk, on 
the whole, was much like the talk of the former nights of the 
debate—very slow and dull, with the exception of an excellent 
speech from Mr. Baxter, until late in the night, when Mr, Gladstone 
rose and lifted the discussion to the height of the great argument. 
He was followed by Mr. Disraeli, in whose hands it sunk to its normal 
dead level again. We never heard the Prime Minister speak with so 
little spirit. When he sat down the division was called, with what 
result we know. The majority against the Government was a fore- 
gone conclusion, and though there was much cheering it was not 
enthusiastic, 

A FULL HOUSE AND A GREAT ACTOR, 

On Monday, when it was known that Disraeli would divulge the 
result of his interview with the Queen, which result had been kept 
as no secret of the kind had ever in our recollection been kept be- 
fore, the House was as full as it could be, and more so—overflowingly 
full. The crowd surged over into the up stairs lobbies, where mem- 
bers had to stand, craning their heads over the shoulders of others 
to catch the secret as it slowly dripped, drop by drop, from the 
Premier's lips, Mr, Disraeli, as he entered, was loudly cheered by his 
friends. Soon afterwards Gladstone came, and, of course, the House 
gave him a cheer; each party backing its man, after the manner of 
the fancy when two pugilists step intothering, A deathlike silence 
fell upon the House when Disraeli rose. And how solemn he 
looked! He seemed to be weighed down by the gravity of his 
position, Was this solemnity real or assumed? Who can tell ?— 
who can unriddle this wonderful sphinx? We are disposed to say 
that Disraeli, on this occasion, as on all others, was a mere histrion or 
theatrical performer—caring only to perform his part well and earn 
an actor’s fame. He once said, or is reported to have said, Fame ! 
What are we all here for but to achieve fame?” And at times 
we suspect that the one object of his life on the great political 
stage has been to conquer fame as the greatest actor of the day. 
Well, on this occasion he had clearly, as we soon saw, well studied 
his part. He spoke in his best style—in what we have more than once 
called his early evening style—calmly, sedately, in measured, statel 
sentences ; every word of which had been carefully selected to sere 
or, as some suspected, to conceal, his thoughts. The speech was, in 
truth, an artistic success ; nothing more perfectly artistic was ever de- 
livered in the House. So perfect was it that, as we listened to it, we, 
old stagers as we are, were almost led to believe that we had got from 
the Conservative leader simple unvarnished sincerity at last. In 
ahort, it was a speech calculated to deceive the most acute. The spell 
was, though, whilst we were seen listening, towards the end 
rather rudely disturbed by a chuckling laugh from a member near us. 
“What are you laughing at?” said we, rather sharply. “ Why,” 
he replied, “to see how this fellow is again trying to loaibas us,’ 
“Humbug us! Don’t you think it is true?” ‘Not exactly,” 
he answered, “But Gladstone is up, Let us see whether he is 
humbugged.” 

DISHNCHANTMENT, 


No; he was not to be humbugged. This word is not Parlia- 
mentary, but it is a good word nevertheless, and it has got into 
all our later dictionaries—so let it pass. For atime, ali the Con- 
servative party were under the power of the magician, snd perhaps 
he had succeeded in throwing over many of the Liberals his potent 
spell; but before Gladstone had finished the spell was partly dis- 
solved ; and after Lowe had spoken, and Bouverie, and Bright—who 
is, perhaps, the most powerful exorciser of evil and false spirits that 
we have—the illusions had all passed away, and the effect of the 
magician’s “brewed enchantments” was dispelled. Ingenious 
rhetoric can'do much to deceive mankind, but it is quite impotent 
when confronted with the Ithuriel spear of simple integrity and 
truth, Disraeli, when he rose to reply, dropped the mask, and, likea 
stag at bay, boldly challenged a vote of want of confidence. This 
challenge was received with loud cheers by the Liberals—as much 
as to say, “It may come to that before long.” 


BATING THE BADGER, 


On Tuesday we had another scene in this strange, eventful history, 
only less exciting than that of Monday because the audience was 
not so numerous, On Monday night, in another place, the Duke of 
Richmond had said that her Majesty had given the Prime Minister 
a sort of carte blanche to dissolve whenever he pleased, whereas the 
Premier had implied that he had received permission to dissolve 
only in certain defined circumstances, Here there is a dis- 
crepancy. Which statement is true, that of the Premier or that 
of the Duke? We must have it out! Such was the deter- 
mination of the leaders of the Opposition; and at half-past four 
said leaders were all to the front, once more to draw the badger. 
Gladstone led, of course; but in truth he dii not do his work 
over well. He was too solemn, formal, parsonic, as occasionally 
he has been of late; and on this occasion you might, if you had 
not seen him, have fancied he was in a pulpit. He should, by all 
means, drop this sermonising style. However, he drew the badger; 
for, immediately after Gladstone had finished, Disraeli rose. But 
very little could be got out of him; and it was only after he had 
been pinned by a succession of mwembers—Bouverie, Ayrton (who 
ee him an awful shaking—Ayrton always bites home), Cardwell, 

Jhitbread (whose attack was all the more effective because he is 
generally so calm and moderate), &c.—that he opened at last, and 
deliberately threw over the Duke, and declared that he had only 
permission to dissolve upon the Irish question, 


THE DvusLin DIsTRIcr COMMITTEE of the Wesleyan denomination, 
consisting of the ministers and laymen of the “ circuits” of the body in 
that city have agreed upon a recommendation to the next [rish Conference 
“in favour of universal disendowment, as against any State endowment of 
the clergy or institutions of the Roman Catholic Church.” 
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Jmpertal jYarltament. 
MONDA = MAY 4, 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


THE MINISTERIAL CRISIS, 
The Earl of MALMESBURY explained the course taken by the Gover 


ry = eat rr 

in consequence of the adverse vote of the Commons on Thursday ; ) 
and announced that they had determined, with the consent of her > 

to expedite the measures now before Parliament and appeal to the ¢ $ 


as soon as ‘he state of public affairs would permit. 

Earl GREY protested against the doctrine that Ministers were justi; ed in 
appealing to the country simply because the question on which they },, 
been defeated was not brought prominently forward at the last electi.. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR contended that, as the present Parliay 
been elected under the auspices of Lord Palmerston, and without + 
to the disestablishment of the Irish Church, it was an oceasion oy 
Ministers might fairly tender the advice which Mr, Disraeli haa , 
the Sovereign. 

The Duke of SOMERSET inquired whether the Government yyo.) 
appeal to the old or the new constituencies, or if they had made yw), , 
mind at all on the subject. a 

The Duke of RicuMOND replied that they had most dist 
their minds, and that it murt depend upon the state of aifs W 
dissolution was to be with the present or the new constituency, If late 
were able to carry on the public business until the new constituencies oo) )) 
be appealed to, that course would be taken; but her Majesty 
pleased to say that if it were necessary to give the Ministry the adv) 
of a dissolution at an earlier period she would be prepared te do so, 

The Earl of FAVERSHAM having expressed approval of the course adopt. 
jd the Government and of their general policy, the matter was allowe| « 

rop. —_— 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
NEW MEMBERS, 

Mr. Ramsay took his seat for the Stirling burghs, in the room of ) 
Oliphant ; Lord Ingestre, for Stamford, in the room of Viscount Cranborre - 
and Mr. Pemberton, for East Kent, in the room of Sir B. Bridges, 


MINISTERIAL STATEMENT, 

Mr, DISRAELI, in the midst of an anxiously-expectant andience, lin 
reminded the House that on Thursday night he declared that the ad 
division on the Irish Church had altered the relations between t}. vs 
ment and the House, and that it would be necessary for the former ¢ 
sider their position, for which purpose he asked the Honse to adjourn 
few days, now requested further leave to make a statement upon the subject 
and give the result of considering the question and the course which {\,¢ 
thought it their duty to pursue. The right hon. gentleman then revi, 4 
the circumstances under which tge Earl of Derby undertook the Guy, 
ment in 1866, and the way in which the Ministry had conducted the ; 
of the country up to the moment when the House was asked to consider ¢ 
policy of a startling character, which was no less than the disestablistmort 
of the Church in a portion of her Majesty’s dominions, This proposal 
Ministers had resisted for reasons which were fresh in the recollection cf 
all; but the House decided in favour of the motion. After that vote of 
Thursday he lost no time in obtaining an audience with her Majesty, which 
she was graciously pleased to accord to him in the afternoon of Friday, 
On that occasion he placed fully and fairly before the Quen tly 
position of the Government, of parties, and of the country, and he 
told her Majesty that the advice which Ministers, under the circuinst, 
and in the true spirit of the Constitution, were prepared to offer her \ 
that she should dissolve this Parliament and take the opinion of the con) 
upon the conduct of the Government and upon the question at i 
the same time he represented that there were important occasions o;, 
it was wise that the Sovereign should not be embarrassed by perso. 
claims, however constitutional, valid, or meritorious; and that if } cx 
Majesty was of opinion that the question at issue could be mor 
factorily settled, or the just interests of the country be more studied, 
immediate retirement of the present Government from office, ti 
prepared at once to quit her service. He then tendered his resign: 
the Queen, who commanded him to attend her in audience on the nix 
when she expressed her pleasure not to accept the resignation 
Ministers, and her readiness to dissolve the present Parliament s) cv 
as the state of public business would permit. Under these circumsta:c 
he advised her Majesty, although the representatives of the existing coi- 
stituency were no doubt as morally competent to decide upon the que. tion cf 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church as the representatives of the now 
constituency, still it was the opinion of Ministers that every effort should | 
made for appealing, if possible, to the new constituency, and he stated that 
if the Government had the cordial co-operation of Parliament he was adyiscd 
by those who were experienced in this matter that it would be pos-ible to 
make arrangements by which that dissolution might take place in Ux 
coming autumn. With regard to the second and third resolutions on Uli 
Irish Church, having disapproved of the first, he of course disapproved oi 
the second and the third, which he looked upon as corollaries of the first. 
With a view to the dispatch of business, however, he would t enter 
into protracted and formal discussions upon them, although he ld offer 
them a hearty negative; but he woulda be happy to devote the earliest 
possible day at the disposal of the Government for their consideratiou. 

Mr. GLADSTONE challenged Mr. Disraeli to mention a case in the whole 
history of the country where a Minister who had been twice defeated by a 
majority of 60 and 65 advised a resort to dissolution. There wer 
two conditions necessary for making a legitimate appeal to the country. 
One was an adequate case of pubiic policy, the other a rational ex- 
pectation of reversing a decision; and he contended that on these 
principles the right hon. gentleman was not well justified in his 
advice, The fate of the Minister was in the first instance in 
his own hands. For his, Mr. Gladstone’s, part, he had other matters 
to consider which demanded and absorbed his whole attention, and in 
reference to these his intentions had the advantage of being in 
their nature clear, simple, and decisive. One question paramount 
to every other was that of the Imperial relations between Enyland and 
Ireland, and the branch of that question which partly the proceedings of 
the Government, partly the state of affairs out of doors, and partly, if they 
liked, the proceedings of the Opposition, had thrust into the foreground, hx 
meant the Irish Church. What he held respecting this subject might be 
summed upintwo propositions ;: thatit was theduty of Ministersemphatically, 
intelligibly, and without delay, to declare their mind as to whether the 
establishment of the Irish Shurch ought or ought not to continue, and that 
the abstract resolutions ought to be followed up by the passing forthwith a 
Suspensory Act respecting the Irish Church, which should have the effect 
of distinctly declaring the mind of the present Parliament, and of preparivs 
the way for the action of the next Parliament. Meanwhile he accepted 
the offer of an early day for proceeding with the two remaining resolutions, 

Mr. LOWE animadverted upon the unconstitutional policy of the Govern- 
ment, which appeared to him to be animated by the lowest motives of 
personal aggrandisement. If the House was prepared to submit to it, the 
conduct of public affairs would be left for nearly twelve moaths in the 
hands of a Gover: ment against which the censure of the House of Con- 
mons had been recorded. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE eulogised the conduct of the Government, and 
expressed his opinion that the country would not sanction the vote arrived 
at by the majority of the House. 

Mr. AYRTON protested against the tone of injured innocence assumed by 
the Premier, as if he was holding office at the express desire of the 
Sovereign. If the Government, after two successive defeats, close to 
remain in power, they must make up their minds todo the work of the 
Opposition, and not shift the responsibility upon the Queen, 

Mr. BOUVERIE characterised the conduct of the Government as 
mischievous, anomalous, and unconstitutional, and expressed his appre- 
hension that it would lead to a revival of differences between the House of 
Commons and the Crown. 

Mr. BRIGHT commented with great severity upon the unconstitutional 
and outrageous course adopted by her Majesty’s Ministers, which he pre- 
dicted would do much to destroy the conciliatory feeling which was spring- 
ing up in Ireland. The position of the Government was in the last degree 
humiliating, and it was evident they meant to stick to the Treasury bench 
until expelled by some offensive vote. 

Mr. KENDALL thought the Premier would have betrayed his party if he 
had resigned his office. 

Mr. DisRaELI said he had been informed by those qualified to give infor- 
mation on the subject that, if the Boundary Bill could be passed in the early 
portion of June, it would be possible to have the dissolution in November. 
The right hon. gentleman added, in reference to the taunts of Mr. Bouverie 
and Mr, Bright, that the candid way to criticise the general policy of the 
Government would be to move a vote of want of confidence, so that there 
might be an immediate appeal to the country. 


WAYS AND MEANS, 


The House having gone into Committee of Ways and Means, and the 
resolution imposing the income tax having been proposed, 


nt 


Mr. GLADSTONE briefly reviewed the financial propositions of the Govern- 
ment, contending that the Estimates had gradually increased since the 
present Government came into office, and had now become swollen to an 


inordina*e and dangerous extent, owing chiefly to the large expenditure on 
account of the Army and Navy. 


The defence of the Estimates was undertaken by Sir John Pakington, Mr. 
Corry, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the first mentioned reminding 
the House that a large expenditare bad been incurred on account of fortitt 


cations originally suggestee by Lord Paimerston, These works, with the 
necessary artillery, would, he feared, still require a sum of between four and 
five millions to complete them. 

Some discussion followed, and the resolution was agreed to, as was that 
authorising the issue of a million of Exchequer Bonds, 
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TUESDAY, MAY 5. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 

The Earl of LICHFIELD moved the second reading of his Friendly 
Societies Bill, the provisions of which he explained, and at the same time 
vindicated the motives which influenced him in proposing the measure, 

After some conversation, the motion was agreed to, on the understanding 
that Lord Lichfield would not press the bill beyond the present stage until 
the whole question had been investigated by a Royal Commission, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE MINISTERIAL STATEMENTS, 

Mr. GLADSTONE, directing attention to the explanation of Mr. Disraeli 
on the previous night of his recent audience with her Majesty, ani the 
advice he had tendered to her on the occasion, complained of the apjra..t 
discrepancy between that explanation and the one given in ‘he 
House of Lords by the Duke of Richmond. According to the latter, 
it appeared that the Prime Minister went down to Osborne and 
tendered the resignation of the Government, without one word being 
said at that time about a dissolution. Ie then went on to say that 
her Majesty declined to accept their resignaticn, and that, in the event of 
any difficulties arising, the Queen was graciously pleascd to say that she 
would make no objection to a dissolution of Parliament. It would, of 
course, depend upon the state of sffairs whether that dissolution would be 
a dissolution under the existing or un er the new onstituency, but her 
Majesty was pleased to say that she woul) wiake Lo vljcction to either course 
being adopted by her advisers, whenevcr they should see fit to tender that re- 
commendation. They were told, then, by the Duke of Richmond thatleave for 
a dissolution had been obtained in case difficulties shou!d arise; in other 
words, if the vote of the House should be displeasing to Ministers, and this 
leave was flaunted in the face of the House. He wished to know whether 
this language was avowed or disavowed by the Government as a whole. 

Mr. DISRAELI admitted that it was for the interest of both sides of the 

jouse that there should be no misunderstanding on a matter of this kind. 
nated, therefore, what cccurred when he had an audience of her 
Majesty. After putting her in possession of the views of the Govern- 
ment with respect to their position, he at once recommended that, in 
the present state of affairs, not only in justice to the Govern- 
ment themselves, but for the sake of the decision of the country 
on the great issue at stake, that there should be a dissolution 
of Parliament. To this he added the observation that, if her Majesty thought 
a more satisfactory settlement of the question at issue would be better 
secured by Ministers immediately retiring from her service, they were pre- 
pared to take that course, His advice, given with the full consent of his 
colleagues, was that there should be a dissolution of Parliament as soon as the 


state of public business would permit ; and her Majesty, without reference 
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THE FRENCH ARMY. 
Tu® report that France and Prussia had come to an 
understanding to reduce their forces has not, as yet, 
been justified by facts, A few French soldiers have been 
sent home on leave, liable at any moment to be recalled, 
That is all the reduction that has taken place on the French 
side; while on the side of Prussia there has been no greater 
change, However, the army of Prussia, composed as it is 
partly of regular troops, partly of militia on active service, 
and partly of militia reserves, is no menace to the peace of 
Europe ; whereas the French army is a perpetual source of 


to the constituencies, eanctioned that advice and expressed her readiness danger, Whatever may be the wish of the Emperor and of 

to act upon it. Her Majesty was in possession of the fact that there } France as a nation in respect to peace, it is certain that the 

was an existing constituency as well as a new constituency; it was " 

nnaccessary, therefore, that he should introduce that subject to her attention, | French army longs for war, France has no cause of quarrel 

And he had entertained the hope that, by the Honse confining its attention | ; : ‘ : 

to the measures supplementary to the Reform Act, and acting with Ministers in any part of the world. No country 18 doing her, or wishes 

cordially in the matter, affairs might be brought to such a conclusion that | to do her, the least harm, But the French army, two years 

an appeal might be made to the new constituencies, As the Minister who * . e : . 

hid been in audience with her Majesty, and received her permission to com- | 28% considered itself the first in Europe, and believed 

municate the result of his interview to the House, his statement might be | it was so considered by all other nations, whereas it is now 

taken as the authentic one, He was not aware that any other had been : A Ss 

inade elsewhere ; but, if a different impression had been conveyed by his | Convinced that it holds only the second place in general 

colleague in the House of Lords, the logical course was to call upon that j ‘ ey ae | see 

colleague to explain the alleged discrepancy between the two statements. esteem, Naturally, then, it wishes to regain its old position, 
A rather long debate on the question followed, in the course of which the | which, it fancies, should belong to it as a matter of course. 


Premier was charged with having unconstitutionally used the name of her 
i sjoates At its SS nolasoa; . y French troops proved themselves more than a match for 


Mr. DISRAELI denied that he had introduced the name of her Majesty in | Russian troops in the Crimea, and just a little better than 
any other way than in the spirit of the Constitution. He went on to say A ‘ 7 : 
that the advice which it gore to the Queen te dissatve was confined solely | Austrian troops in Italy, But they have not tried their 
to the question of the Irish Church, and if difficulties arose in the conduct i 3i . ; 
of affairs, and it appeared to him and hig colleagues that such advice should hands against Prussians a and it has struck everyone that the 
be given in reference to any other subject, it would then be his duty to | Prussians beat the Austrians much more quickly and much 


repair to her Majesty again. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 6. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


The Mines Assessment Bill was moved, on the second reading, by Mr. P» 
WYNDHAM, who explained that its object was to repeal the law which 
exempted mines from chargeability to poor rates, The measure, with some 
slight alterations, was identically the same as that which the House read 
a second time last year: and the discussion, which was conducted almost 
entirely by members from the mining districts, was restricted to details, the 


principle being generally approved. 


Mr. DENMAN, however, warned the House that if the bill became law it 
would be certain to raise the question whether the highway rate also ought 


longer to continue a charge payable only in respect of real property. 
Eventually the second reading was agreed to. 


The Divorce and Matrimonial Causes Court Bill and the Cotton Statistics 
Bill were read the second time, and the Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings 


Bill was advanced a stage. 


THURSDAY, MAY 7, 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Viscount Cranborne took the oaths and his seat as the Marquis of 


Salisbury. 


The Duke of RICHMOND moved that the Capital Punishment Within 


Prisons Bill be read the second time. 
Lord CRANWORTH expressed his approval of the bill, 


After some observations from Lord HOUGHTON, the bill was read the 


second time, —— 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE IRISH CHURCH. 


The Houce then went into Committee on the Established Church (Ireland), 
Mr. VERNER asked if it was the intention of Mr. Gladstone, after the 
opinion of the prelates at a meeting held on the preceding day, to proceed 


with his resolutions. 
Mr, GLADSTONE said the questioner went beyond Parliamentary practice, 


In this free country all persons were entitled to have and express their 


opinions; but, with all due respect to the eminent persons alluded to by 


the hon. member, he must attach greater weight and authority to the 


opinion declared by a great majority of the House of Commons. 


He then procecded to introduce the second of his resolutions. He 
replied to the charge which had been frequently made that 
le would never be 


this was an abstract declaration of opinion. 
a party to a mere abstract motion if he had not intended to 


make it the basis of a practical step, and to follow it up at once by a 


practical measure. For he would freely admit that unless this was done, 
and done immediately, it would be the duty of the Government on any 
vacancy being created to fill it up as if the resolution had never been passed, 
Referring to the present state of the Lrish Church, he was not aware until 
lately bow completely the Church Temporalities Act had failed to remove 
the gross ecandals which had formerly been so notorious; and he cited 
instances of cases in which, where the benefice was of considerable 
value, the Protestant population was a mere fraction, whilst the 
Roman Catholic was very considerable. Now, all he asked was 
that for a period, necessarily very brief, these beefices, if they became 
vacant, should not be filled up. By the plan which he recommended, no 
Vishop or clergyman would be affected during his lifetime, but until the 
vacancies occurred there would be time allowed for the substitution of a 
voluntary system, and what he desired to provide was that during this 
transition period no new vested interests, from which now all the difficulty 
arose, should be created. 

Mr. HARDY said that the object of the Government was very different 
from that of the other side. The latter wished to destroy the Established 
Church in Ireland, The former were quite ready to remove all abuses and to 
do all in their power to make that Church as effective as possible. 
‘Their opinions were thus far quite irreconcilable, but he was quite ready to 
admit that the Government had already met with as great a defeat as it 
possibly could on this question. Therefore, although the Government could 
not assent either to the resolutions or to the bill which was to be brought 
in as their result, they felt that, with the view of expediting the public 
business, as they had already undertaken to do, it was not desirable to pro- 
long the discussion, and he hoped that the resolution would be met with 
a negative only, without giving the House the trouble to divide. 

After some remarks from Mr. NEWDEGATE and Mr. WHALLEY, 

Sir F. HEYGATE acquiesced in the course suggested by Mr. Hardy ; and 
the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. GLADSTONE then moved the third resolution as follows :—‘ That an 
lumble address be presented to her Majesty, humbly to pray that, with a 
view of preventing, by legislation during the present Session, the creation 
of new personal interests through the exercise of any public patronage, her 
Majesty would be graciously pleased to place at the d al of Parliament 
her interest in the temporalities of the archbishoprice, bishoprics, and other 
cccleslastical dignities and benefices in Ireland and in the custody thereof.’ 

After a protest from Mr. LEFROY and Mr, D, GRIFFITH, the resolution 
was agreed to, 

Mr. LAING, whilst withdrawing the resolution of which he had given 
notice, suggested the advisability, on the part of the Government, to take 
the cense of the country vpon the issue now raised. 

Mr. 8 AYTOUN moved a resolution declaring that, together with the 
Cisestabliehment and disendowment of the Anglican Church in Ireland, 
the Maynooth grant and the Regium Denum should be discontinued ; 
and that no part of the funds of the Church or of. the Svates should 


be applied to the endowment or furtherance of the Roman Catholic religion | 


in Ireland or to the establishment or maintenance of Roman Catholic deno- 
minational schools or colleges. After some discussion, the resolution was 
negatived by a majority of 198 to 85. 


more thoroughly in Bohemia than the French did in italy. 
The French have shown that they can manage to overcome 
the Austrians ; but the Prussians have shown that they can 
rout them ; and, putting these two facts together, the world 
naturally concludes that the soldiers of Prussia are more than 
equal to those of France. 

It seems rather hard that Europe should be deluged in 
blood in order that the French army may have an opportunity 
of proving how well it can fight; but the war-cry in mili- 
tary circles and in the garrison towns of France has really no 
other origin. In England the Army has, fortunately, no dis- 
tinctive influence on public affairs, The feeling of the English 
Army is, almost invariably, the feeling of the nation, to 
which it belongs and of which it forms an integral part ; and, 
were it otherwise, our Army is so small that its opinions and 
views could safely be disregarded, It is very different in 
France, where the army, though looked upon as the chief stay 
of the nation, is yet something apart from the nation ; where, 
moreover, the military class is so large and so influential that 
the disaffection of the army means the downfall of the throne, 
Soldiers, like other men, want occupation ; and to the soldier 
war reprezents not desolation and misery, but excitement, 
fame, rewards, and promotion. In India, where alone we have 
a military society such as exists in all the great garrison 
towns of France, people are always wanting to go to war— 
for no matter what pretext, or even without a pretext, and 
merely for the sake of fighting. But it is that sort of feeling, 
and that only, which now animates the French army, The 
French army does not want occupation merely, It wants to 
be employed in a particular manner against a particular army 
whose success and reputation have irritated it beyond bearing. 
The French army cannot rest contented while the Prussian 
army is looked upon as the first in Europe (our own little 
army is too small to be counted in the reckoning), capable of 
beating with ease those Austrian troops whom the French 
only beat with great difficulty, 

Of course, the French army does not openly confess to this 
feeling, It wants to fight not for purely military reasons, but 
on high political and patriotic grounds, A French officer will 
never admit that the Prussian army is considered by anyone 
out of Prussia to be superior to the army of France ; or he 
would, at most, admit such a thing to a brother officer, But 
one can see from the newspapers what the general feeling on 
the subject is in civil society; and if French civilians are 
hurt by the military greatness of Prussia, how deeply 
wounded French soldiers must be! This jealousy is, we are 
convinced, at the bottom of all the attacks made upon Prussia 
from a political point of view. The French declare themselves 
alarmed at the prospect of all Germany being united under 
Prussian leadership; but what really vexes them is the 
notion that the Prussian army is deemed invincible, France 
in general is annoyed by the thought, but the French army 
is more than annoyed, It is enraged, and burns with a fierce 
desire to prove to the world that French soldiers can beat 
Prussian soldiers now as they beat them, under the First 
| Napoleon, at Jena and at Friedland, French journals say that 
Prussia is a dangerous neighbour; that it was one thing to 
have a number of petty German princes onthe Rhine frontier, 


| and that it is quite another thing to have Prussia there. But 
what these journals really mean is, that the Prussian army 
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oceupies the place which was formerly held by the French 
army ; and that it behoves the French army to reinstate 
itself as soon as possible in its ancient position, The French 
army gained its greatest reputation under the first Napoleon, 
and it will not be well for the Kmpire if it loses it under 
Napoleon III. 

There, indeed, lies the real danger of the situation, The 
French army cannot, naturally, exercise any direct influence 
on the French Government. Neither the Chamber nor the 
Cabinet will think of going to war merely that ithe army 
may have an opportunity of showing how well it can fight. 
But the Emperor must listen to the army, and he cannot allow 
it to feel that it is losing, under his command, that immense 
prestige which it acquired under the command of his uncle. 
We fully believe that the Emperor, as a private individual, 
desires peace ; but what, as an Kmperor, he must desire much 
more than peace is, the good-will of the French army ; and 
that, it is to be feared, can only be retained by giving it the 
chance of asserting once more its supremacy among the 
armies of Continental Europe, The French army, in its 
prescnt attitude, is a constant sourceof danger; and until the 
Emperor eflects a considerable reduction in its numbers no- 
body will believe his policy to be one of peace, 


CENTENARY OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Tue centenary of the Royal Academy is calculated to excite 
many reflections in the mind of a visitor to the exhibition. Natu- 
rally, one is led to make a comparison between British art in 1768 
and in 1868; and, though we cannot pursue the subject at present, 
one point strikes ue, when we bring the dates together, which we 
may insist upon, because it has a bearing on a characteristic of 
English art at present which materially impairs the interest of our 
exhibitions, and this is the remarkable fact that in 1768 English art 
had hardly any recognised status, except as portraiture, while in 
1868 portrait-painting is the branch in which English art is weakest, 
Hogurth is the great and almost the only exception to the supr: macy 
of portraiture at the earlier epoch. His claim to any but a very 
humble place in art was denied by the most authoritative criticism of 
his time. His popular reputation and such profit as he earned were 
won by his engravings. He could hardly ¢ell his pictures except 
by raffle, and even then realised very small prices for them, 
Reynolds and Gainsborough were then in their full play of power, 
and from their time portrait-painting has been on the decline, till 
that which was the staple and pride of an exhibition in 1768 has in 
1868 become its stone of offence. Looking round the East Room at 
the full-lengh portraits which at regular intervals occupy so large a 
Space upon the walls, one is chilled and saddened by the depres-ing 
quality of work which it is within the power of good art to invest 
with perhaps a higher interest than any other class of subject, 
And the same thing may be said of this description of work, with 
very few exceptions, through the whole exhibition. We suppose 
it 1s in accordance with the tradition that makes it necessary 
that the president of the Academy should be a portrait- 
painicr, which has induced the hanging committee to accord the 
most prominent places to portraits. Whether, in the changed condi- 
tions of art, it is wise to adhere to either of these traditional rules, 
we will not now inquire; but, in connection with our Engraving, 
simply say that Sir Joshua Reynolds, the first president, was ap- 
pointed on the formation of the Academy, in 1768, and continued 
to hold the office till 1791, when he resigned. Sir Benjamin West, 
a native of America, was the next president, and he held the chair 
till his death, in 1820. He was succeeded by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
at whose death, in 1830, Sir Martin Archer Shee succeeded to the 
chair, The next president was the late Sir Charles Eastlake, who 
died in 1866, and was succeeded by the present head of the Academy, 
Sir Francis Grant, a native of Perthshire, where he was born in 1803, 
Of the Royal personages who figure in onr Engraving, it is unneces- 
sary to Say more here, than that they were Sovereigns of England 
and patrons of the Royal Academy. The allegorical figures in the 
centre of the picture need no description—they explain themselves, 


THE ANNUAL DINNER OF THE COBDEN CLUB is fixed for Wednesday 
June 24, at the Ship Hotel, Greenwich, the Right Hon, O, P. Viliiers, M.P, 
in the chair, 

Baby LANGUAGE AND REAL WoRDS.—This marvellous instinctive 
study goes on in secret in the children’s minds, After their first tew 
attempts at talking they seem to mistrust their own efforts. They find out 
that their pretty prattle is no good; they listen, they vrn over words in 
their minds, and whisper them to themselves as they ar ‘ying in their little 
cribs, and then one day the crisis comes, and a miracle is worked, and the 
child can speak, When children feel that their first attempts are under- 
stood they suddenly regain their good temper and wait for a further inspira- 
tion. They have generally mastered the great necessaries of life in this 
very beginning of their efforts—‘ pooty,” “ toos,” “ben butta,” ‘* papa,” 
“mama,” “nana” (for nurse), and * dolly "—and they are content. Often 
a long time passes without any further apparent advance, and then comes, 

rhaps, a second attack of indignation. 1 know of one little babe who had 
ardly spoken before, and who had been very cro:s and angry for some days 
past, who horrified its relations by suddenly standing up in its crib one day, 
rosy and round-eyed, and saying, “ Bess my soul!” exactly like an old 
charwoman who had come into the nursery.—* Cornhill Magazine” for May. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION.—A meeting of this insti- 
tution was held, on Thursday, at its house, John-street, Adelphi—the Duke 
of Northumberland, president, in the chair. Richard Lewis, Esq., the 
secretary, having read the minutes of the previous meeting, the sum of 
£7 103, was voted to pay the expenses of the life-boat of the institution at 
Withernsea, in going off and bringing ashore, through a very heavy sea, the 
crews of nine men of two Withernsea fishing-boats; £10 7s, 6d. to the crew 
of the institution’s life-boat at Cromer, in putting off, on the 9th ult., 
during a heavy worth-east gale, and rescuing the erew of five men of the 
brigantine Agenoria, of Lowestoft, which was wrecked epposite Cromer 
gangway; £8 10s, to the crew of the life-boat at Blakeney, for going off, 
during a strong north-esst gale, and saving the crew of three men of the 
sloop Richard, of Goole, which had stranded on the west sand; £8 8s. to 
the crew of the Ayr life-boat, for putting off, on the 19th ult., and saving 
the crew of five men of the schooner John C, Wade, of Newry, which during 
a heavy north-west gale had stranded off Troon Harbour; and £4 10s, 
to the crew of the institution's life-boat at Moelfre, for going off during a 
strong easterly wind and rescuing two men from the smack Cymro, of 
Amlweh, which was wrecked in Moelfre Bay,on the 8th ult. The life- 
boats of the institution stationed at Barmouth, Pakefield, and Howth had 
assisted to bring the following vessels and their crews safely into habour :— 
Schooner Dasher, cf Amlweh, 4; brigantine Douglas, of Guernsey, 7; and 
the be | Arran, of Irvine, 8. Altogether, the institution this year has con- 
tributed to the rescue of 361 lives from different shipwrecks on our coasts, 
in addition to having saved eight vessels from destruction. Rewards were 
also granted to the crews of the life-boats of the institution at Hunstanton, 
Wextord, Worthing, Aberystwith, Campbeltown, and Mullion, for various 
services to distressed vessels during the recent gales. Various other rewards 
were also granted to the crews of different shore-boats, for saving life from 
shipwrecks on our coast. Payments amounting to nearly £1500 were likewise 
ordered to be made on various life-boat establishments. The committee ex- 
preesed their deep abhorrence and indignation at the attempt recently made in 
a distant colony on the life of H.R.H. Prince Alfred,Duke of Edinburgh, and 
an earnest hope that his Royal Highness would soon be restored to perfect 
health. A benevolent lady has given the institution the cost of the Lowestoft 
life-boat through Miss Prince and Miss Pilgrim, of Brixton. It was also re- 
ard that legacies had recently been bequeathed to the institution by the 
ate Felix Slade, Eeq., of Lambeth, £300; the late Mr. R. 8. Fydeil, of 
Rutland, £100; the late Mr. a Berger, of Newcastle-street, Strand. 
£10 10a, ; and £20 by the late Mr. w Davies, of the same street, It 
was reported that the institution had sent new life-boats during the past 
month to Broadstairs, Kent ; and Penmon, Anglesea. The last-named boat 
was exhibited at Settle, on route to its station. Reports were read from 
Captain Ward, R.N., the inspector, and Captain D, Robertson, R.N., the 
assistant —— of life-boats to the institution, on their recent visits to 
| the coast. ‘he committee expressed their deep regret at the death of Mr, 
| Thomas Forrestt, who had been the able life-boat builder of the institution 

during the past sixteen years. The Duke of Northumberland presented a 
donation of £100 to the institution, 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

THe PRINCE OF WALES'S VISIT TO LEEDS to open the National Fine- 
Art Exhibition is fixed for the 19th inst. The Prince has accepted an 
invitation to a ball to be given, on the same day, by the Mayor. 

PRINCESS LOUISA OF ENGLAND fs, it is said, shortly to to married to 
the Crown Princeof Denmark. Her Royal Highness completed her twentieth 
year on March 18, 

LORD AND LADY CASTLEROSSE will invite the Prince and Princess of 
Wales to spend a few days at Killarney, in the month of September, and 
probably their Royal Highnesses will accept this invitation. 

THE MARQUIS OF WESTMINSTER, K.G., one of the vice-presidents of the 
Great Northern Hospital, has just presented the handsome donation of £20 
to that useful charity. 3 Tring 

Mk. DISRABLI will open an industrial exhibition at Halton, near ‘rip Bs 
on Whit Monday. It he been much patronised by the Rothschild family, 
who are large owners of property in the district. oe 

MR Opo W. L. RUSSELL, youngest eon of the late Major-General Lord 
George W. Russell, and British diplomatic agent at Rome, was, See hae 
day, married to Lady Emily Villiers, youngest daughter of the Earl an 
Countess of Clarendon, at St. Andrew's Church, Watford. 
has been appointed one of her 


Tur REY. CHIBALD WATSON, D.D., 
lng ew / in the room of the late Dr. 


Majesty's Chaplains in Ordinary in Scotland, 
Robert Lee. 2 

Tike HON, W. LYTTELTON, nephew of Mr. Gladstone, 1s spoken of as & 
candidate for the representation of East Worcestershire, rendered vacant by 
the elevation of the Hon. F. Calthorpe to the Peerage. 

THE TRANSFER OF THE TERRITORIES of the Hudson Bay Company to 
the Government has been agreed to by the chairmas, Lord Kimberley. A 
measure to effect this will be introduced into Parliament in the course of a 
few days. 

Mn. DISRAELI presided at the annual Royal Literary Fund dinner on 
Wednesday evening, and Mr, Gladstone at that of the London Hospital. 
Both gentlemen delivered eloquent addresses. 

PETER MORGAN, alias Mohan, was, on Tuesday, convicted at the Central 
Criminal Court of inducing soldiers to desert from her Majesty's service to 
sw-ll the Fenian ranks and sentenced to penal servitude for ten years. He 
tried to make a speech when he was called up for judgment, but Mr, Justice 
Wiiles prevented him, 

A PLASTER CAST of the statue designed by Baron Marochetti for the 
Albert Memorial in Hyde Park was lately put into its position in order to 
judge of the effect it would produce, The result was so unsatisfactory that 
the statue has been condemned as being unworthy of the shrine prepared to 
receive it. 

Tus REV. DR. M‘Cosq, one of the Irish Queen's College professors, has, 
without any application on his part, beea unanimously elected President of 
Princeton University, United States, 

CAPTAIN HORATIO Ross has addressed a letter to the riflemen of Scot- 
land, intimating that he purposes having a competition for admission into 
the Scottish Eight, at Irvine, on June 2. 

HARVEST PROSPECTS in France are reported to be, on the whole, of a 
favourable character, 

Mh. JOHN MELLOR, an antiquary of Derby, states that he has discovered 
the remains of King Alfred at Hyde Abbey, Winchester. 

M,. ALEXANDRE DuMAS is engaged, in collaboration with an English 
author, on a new and important drama, in which Mr. J. L. Toole is to sustain 
a principal part. 

AN OFFER OF £3000 has been made as an endowment for a chair of 
Applied Mental Science in the University of Edinburgh, on condition that 
£1500 or £2000 more be obtained from other sources, 

Tuk SEAL FISHERIES during the past season are said to have been a 
great failue. The entire catch does not exceed 60,000 seals, against a 
previous averageof from 200,000 to 300,000, 

A TERRIBLE TRAGEDY has occurred near Durham, A police officer, 
having been discharged for misconduct, shot his accuser dead, and then sent 
a bullet through his own brain. Both the deceased were Scotchmen, 

ASTLEY’S THEATRE, which has in its time been devoted to many classes 
of public amusement, is to fall under the auctioneer’s hammer on Tuesday, 
the 19th inst. It was entirely rebuilt by Mr. Batty in 1843, and is repre- 
sented to be capable of seating 3500 people. 

THE MARQUIS PEPOLI is shortly about to give in marriage his daughter 
Letitia to Count Galli de Forli, nephew of Pope Pius IX., and brought up 
by his Holiness. It seems that the future husband will do little honour to 
his venerable preceptor, for he is said to be favourable to the unity of Italy, 
and devoted to the constitutional throne of Victor Emmanuel, 

AN ARAB CHIEF has been arrested at Teniz, Algeria, for cannibalism. 
He is charged with having eaten successively six persons to whom he had 
given hospitality and then murdered, A young woman, a relative of his, 
aged eighteen, narrowly escaped the same fate. 

THE QUANTITY OF PROOF SPIRITS distilled in the United Kingdom and 
Ireland during the year ending Dec. 31 last was 23,323,613 gallons, The 
duty paid amounted to £11,382,594 5s, 7d. 

MR. WALSHE, station-master at the Priory station of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway, at Dover, has been shot dead by a lad named 
Wells, a servant of the company, whom he had had occasion to reprove for 
misconduct. 

THE BOURBON EMIGRANTS IN MALTA have spread a report that 
Garibaldt contemplates an invasion of Sicily, and their committee urge 
the partisans of the deposed King to second the movement, of which the 
war-cry should be “ Down with the taxes!" In Florence no credit is 
given to the intention attributed to Garibaldi, who, up to the latest 
accounts, was quiet in Caprera. 

GREYSTOKE CASTLE, near Ullswater, the seat of Mr, Henry Howard, 
was destroyed by fire on Monday morning. The main building was 
gutted, and many portraits of the Howard family were also destroyed. 
Some valuable art-treasures were saved. 

Tus COLLIERS’ STRIKE in the Wigan district is, it may be hoped, at an 
end, Ata meeting of delegates, held on Monday, it was resolved to submit 
to the reduction of wages, and the coalowners were requested to consider the 
desirableness of establishing courts of conciliation for the settlement of any 
future disputes which may arise. 

BURKE AND SHAW (or Mullady) were last week convicted of treason- 
felony and sentenced—Burke to fifteen years’ and Shaw to seven years’ 
penal servitude, Casey was acquitted, 

Tuk DEATH OF AN OLD FEMALE MISER OP PARIS is recorded. She lived 
in the Rue de la Ferronnerie, and was well known in the quarter, as she went 
out every morning and evening to the market, where she dispensed 20 cen- 
times for a pitance of broken victuals, After her decease a sum of 37,810f. 
in bank notes and gold was found concealed in the bed on which she slept. 

THE COLLIERS’ STRIKE AT ST. HELEN’s has terminated. The men, 
who appear to have been reduced to great straits by the contest, have 
agreed to work at 15 per cent reduction, provided that in cases where coal- 
getting is attended with special difficulties consideration shall be given to 
the colliers, 

LoRD LYTTON’S ARTICLE ON PITT AND Fox contains the following :— 
“A party cannot fail to decrease rapidly in power and importance that 
appears to the community to renounce all the recognised principles of 
political action in order to subserve the ambition of a chief whose very 
genius only renders more alarming to the safety of the commonwealth the 
unscrupulous appliance of his means to the naked audacity of his ends,” 

A FacTiON FiGut, of an even more deliberate character than those 
common in former times, has taken place at Garryoastle races, near 
Athlone, The Gaffeys and the Hunts quarrelled six months ago over a 
“ match-making,” and the combat has only now come off. In the evening, 
after the races, the two parties retired toa Ls part of the course, where, 
the ringleader of each having called over the names of his men, a fierce 
fight with sticks began. In a quarter of an hour the number of the 
* wounded” was considerable. Ultimately the constabulary bs ghd u 
the scene, and charged the struggling es, and dispersed them, making 
some arrests, 

A LOCK-OUT IN THE IRON TRADE is reported. The extensive iron- 
works at Dowlais, in South Wales, at which about 10,000 hands are em- 
ployed, were closed on Monday, A reduction of 20 per cent in the wages had 
been made, and Saturday was the first pay-day since this was enfo . The 
furnaces were directed to be got ready as usual on Monday; but, instead of 
starting, some of the men intimated that they would not commence work 
unless they received an advance equal to the recent reduction. Imme- 
diately upon this intimation being communicated to the manager, he 
ordered the gates to be locked, forbade the men to go to work, and, as the 
qoneeqetaats the population of a good-sized town are reduced to a state of 
idienesa, 


PERSONATING VOTERS AT THE LATE BRISTOL ELECTION.—Amongst 
the arts to which the Tories in order to carry the late Bristol 
election for their candidate, Mr. John William Miles, was that of per- 
sona:ing dead or absent voters. Two men were arrested in the act; eome 
others are known, but are non est, and in other cases in which the cheat has 
become known the perpetrators aré as yet unknown, but are being sought 
for. At the Bristol Police Court on Saturday, ® man named William Cogan, 
was charged with having fraudulently personated at booth No. 44, for the 
parish ef St. Philip and Jacob (out), one John North, a duly qualified 
elector, whose name wes inserted on the register of voters for the city and 
county of Bristol. The accused was committed for trial, but the magistrate 
agreed to accept bail for his appearance, himself in £100 and two approved 
eee in £50 wt his Fo hon a mg ogeine & man named 

‘eter Morris, vocate being in Bath, it ‘ter some discus- 
sion adjourned till Mi ° sia 


| THE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS. 
Marrenrs cannos stand as they are whilst I am writing ; perhaps, 
before you go to press the Government will have resigned, or have 
announced that it is their intention to dissolve Parliament as soon 
as the supplies can be got, and the Appropriation Bill passed. The 
Conservatives assert that the Premier will certainly dissolve if 
pressed to extremity. Ido not believe he will, simply because such 
acourse would be monstrous, What would happen if he were to 
dissolve now? The new House could not possibly assemble before 
the middle of June. It would be too late then to meddle with the 
Irish Church question, All that could be done, were the House to 
rit till the middle of August, would be to pass the Irish and Scotch 
bills, This would happen, then: The reason for dissolving would 
be that the new Parliament should consider the Irish Church 
question. But the new Parliament could not consider the Irish 
Chureh question, It would have to be referred to another—the 


reformed Parliament Is not this a reductio ad absurdam ? Disraeli 
is a daring, unscrupulous leader, But I cannot believe that he will 
do anything so daring and fcolish as this ; nevertheless, no one can 
say what he willdo. If an English gentleman were Premier, we 
could calculate more or less accurately what he, in given circum- 
stances, would do. But Causasian gentlemen are unlike English 
gentlemen, and in endeavouring to calculate their orbits our logic 
entirely fails, Nevertheless, he alone is not the Government, you 
will say. He is merely the leader of the Government, and if his 
colleagues will not follow he cannot lead; and they are English 
gentlemen ; will not they, then, prevent such a foolish step? One 
would think so; but really they seem to be spellbound—fascinated. 
Still, on the whole, I do not—cannot—think that he will dissolve. 

Disraeli’s interview with the Queen, notwithstanding all that has 
been said, is still a mystery. What did the Premier ask, and what 
did her Majesty grant? Did he ask that he may dissolve as soon as 
the new constituencies shall be completed? Why should he do 
this? As soon as everything is prepared for electing a reformed 
Parliament, this Parliament must be dissolved. Why should 
Disraeli now ask her Majesty’s permission to dissolve? Disraeli 
informed the House that her Majesty graciously gave him a 
promise to dissolve Parliament if he should wish her to do so—as 
soon as the necessary business of the Session could be got through. 
What was her Majesty’s idea of the necessary business? Usually 
this phrase means the getting supplies and passing the Appropria- 
tion Bill, Was this her Majesty's notion? The Premier gave 
the House to understand that he meant by “ necessary business ” not 
only this but the passing of the Irish and Scotch Reform and the 
Boundary Bills, What did her Majesty mean? As I have shown, 
it would be madness, Derby called it all but an impossibility to 
dissolve before these bills are passed. But then, as I have said, 
there was no occasion to ask her Majesty to dissolve after these bills 
shall have been passed, as dissolution will then follow as a matter 
of course, 

Rumour whispers that this magician has thrown his spell over 
Majesty herself. The Queen, it is said, dislikes this move against 
the h Church, and, further, that Disracli has artfully fostered 
this dislike, and, by insidious rhetoric and glozing courtesies, has 
made her Majesty believe that an appeal to the people will keep him 
in office and save the Irish Church, which, it is said, she isto anxious 
to preserve from destruction. Now, not a word of all this do I 
believe. But I do believe that Disraeli is quite capable of giving 
the cue to his followers to hint everywhere that this is eo, Her 
Majesty is, I am persuaded, far too wise a woman, fascinating as 
our magician is, to be wiled by him into any unconstitutional, or 
even imprudent, course. What a strange destiny this man has! 
From an adventurer he has risen to be Premier—he has ruined 
the character of his party—he has, I fear, damaged our constitu- 
encies—he has stained the character of constitutional Government— 
he seems bent on dragging her Majesty into the political arena, and 
on placing the Crown the House of Commons in collision—he 
has aimed a blow at the independence of the Commons’ House, and 
destroyed, as far as in him lay, freedom of debate therein by his 
continual threats of dissolution—he has brought about a deadlock 
in legislation—and his policy, if persevered in, must result in a 
contest between the several branches of the Legislature, When will 
his destiny be fulfilled ? 

The cartoon in Fun is this week at once pleasing, effective, and 
appropriate, It is entitled “Satisfied,” and represents Britannia 
leaning one hand on a sheathed sword, while from the other drop 
the broken fetters of the Abyssinian captives. In the background 
towers M and in the middle distance the British forces are 
seen in full march homewards. This cartoon is, in every respect, 
one of the best of the many good things the conductor of Fun is in 
the habit of laying before his readers. 


The Religious Tract Society has just issued a series of excellent 
coloured Oapevings, printed by Kronheim and Oo., illustrative of 
passages of Holy Writ, ‘The closeness of the connection between the 


passage and the picture may not always be quite obvious, but therecan 
be no two opinions as to the taste of the design of these engravings 
or of the skill with which they have been printed. Among the 
pictures are the following :—In the Hayfield with Father” illus- 
trates Psalm ciii, 13-17; “The Gleaner,” Gen. viii. 22, and Joel ii. 
23, 26; “The Flower Girl,” Matthew vi. 28-30; ‘ The Queen giving 
a Testament toa Highland Cottager,” Deut. xvii. 18, 19; John v, 39; 
“ Don’t cry, Dear! "Twill soon be over,” Ephes. iv, 32; v. 1,2; and 
“ Welcome Home again,” Prov. xvii. 6; Ephes, vi. 1, 2. 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, 


If there is any poem that you might expect to find quoted cor- 
rectly. it is, perhaps, Wordsworth’s well-known Westminster Bridge 
Sonnet. And the sonnet, of all poems, is most easy to remember, 
because of its recurring rhymes. Yet, in one of the good maga: 
zines this month, I find the following :— 

Earth has not anything more fair to show,—WoRDSWORTH. 
As there are four distinct cadences, all alike, which might have helped 
the memory here, how are we to account for the transposition which 
ig made in this single line? Many of our readers will cee at a glance 
where the error is. 

You have handed me a note from a correspondent who, having 
noticed something said in this column about a paper on “ Occult 
Personal Influence,” in the Victoria, wants to know where it is 
er preg This correspondent assures me that his bookseller can’t 

nd the magazine. Book and periodical sellers in general are a 
erp | stupid race; but that there should be a bookseller in 

odon ignorant of Miss Emily Faithfull’s magazine and office (the 
Jatter in Princes-street, Hanover-square) is what nobody would have 
expected, 

The new comer this mouth is the Oak, a sixpenny miscellany, in 
which I can discern nothing very individual, rf has rather a 
provincial look. but perhaps a future number may be better. 

The little school magaz’ne published at Ipswich, called the 
Elizabethan, is really a nice periodical, It has a good deal of 
individuality, even as it is; but some of us would like to see it take 
up a little more. Why should not these young gentlemen give us 
a magazine in which educational questions should be discussed 
from the young scholars’ point of view? The curiosities of school 
literature are not yet exhausted (though we have had some capital 
books of history and anecdote) ; and even if they were, there would 
remain @ wide field of school topics in which young gentlemen 
might kick up their intellectual heels in such a way that we should 
all be gainers by their friskiness. Why not throw away all thought 
of imitation, of writing the same sort of thing asother magazines give 
us, and let us have an out-and-out periodical which shall have the 
5 rae org accent in every page? What do the “committee” of the 
Elizabethan say to a Lion’s Mouth, or correapondence-box ? Only it 
will be of no use if itisasham! Print boldly whatever matter (not 
indecent) is sent to you; and, though we may perhaps laugh, we 
shall be edified. Meanwhile, I hope the Ipswichers (isn’t that a 
beauty of a word ?) cordially support this little venture. 

Of Macmillan I can only say, now, that it contains a poem by 
Mr, Tennyzon (“ Lucretius” which is not only eight pages long, 
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Elsewhere.” 

The Student and Intellectual Observer maintains i's character in 
reapect of its illustrations and its literature. By-the-by, apropos of 
Profe-sor Nilsson’s reference to “ Corn, Nep, Hannib., edit. Kuchen” 
(p. 258), is it not possible that there may be a footuote by the editor 
which Nilsson had in bis mind ? 

Of the London and County Review the design is, as I have before 
said, admirable. The summaries are particularly good, and, in parts, 
written with an epigrammatic gaiety that is almost French. ‘There 
is this month, too, a political paper, which is very acutely written, 
But what is it that these people who deprecate popular force and 
refer so much to “order” and “the Constitution” are driving at? 
No government can hold its own against the will of large majorities; 
and if the people cannot get what they want by “constitutional” 
means, they will always try to take it by other means, How can 
this be altered ? 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

T have received a letter from a Mr, Prior, who brought over the 
troupe of Japanese jugglers who performed at St. Martin’s Hall 
last year. Mr. Prior feels himself aggrieved at my having stigmatised 
the troupe in question as ‘‘clumsy impostors,” and makes the fol- 
lowing statement concerning them :— 

I, accompanied by my partner, Mr, Grant, brought them from Yokohama ; 

and I think Iam correct in saying that the females composing our trcops 
were the first who ever quitted their native country. Mr, Risley did not 
leave until after us. 
Let me assure Mr. Prior that nothing was farther from my inten- 
tion than to reflect on the genuineness of his troupe as actual natives 
of Japan, Isimply meant to imply that, representing themselves 
to be remarkably clever conjurors and acrobats, they were, in point 
of fact, conjurors and acrobats of insignificant talent. 

The principal theatrical novelty during the past week has been 
the return of Mr. Alfred Wigan to the QuEEN’s THEATRE, after an 
absence of some four months, It is a pity that this admirable actor 
should have been unable, during this interval, to provide himself 
with a new part specially fitted to his | pence powers. “ The First 
Night,” in which he re-appears, has, I suppose, been played many 
hundred times in London since its first production; and, wonderful 
as Mr, Wigan’s impersonation of the scheming old French utility 
actor unquestionably is, the piece is now so well known that he is 
hardly justified in relying on it as the principal attraction in his 
programme, The theatre-going public look forward to his appear- 
ance in a new part with the interest that an opera-subscriber feels in 
the appearance of a new prima donna, The drama, “ Doing for the 
Best,” has been revived at this theatre for Mr. Toole; and “ Oliver 
Twist” concludes the programme, 

I had the pleasure of attending Miss Neilson’s “ reading,” at Sr. 
Goran's Hatt, last week, Iam afraid that the interest that is 
taken in entertainments of this description is of a rather artificial 
character ; the audience never seems to be enjoying itself ; and, con- 
sequently, the “reader” has usually an up-hill task of it, Asa 
rule, to which Mr. Dickens’s readings are almost the only exception, 
people seem to go to this speciul form of amusement rather in dis- 
charge of a stern moral duty that they owe to society than from 
any expectation of being actually entertained by what they are to 
hear. Miss Neilson’s delivery, however, has some special charms 
which give it a character of its own ; her declamation is impassioned ; 
and, at the same time, she never oversteps the boundary-line between 
the entertainment-room and the stage. She has a singularly clear 
enunciation, and evidently a keen appreciation of the beauties of the 
morceau she selected for recitation. If her reading has a fault, it 
consists in a tendency to give undue prominence to unimportant 
words, an over-elaboration which may fairly be attributed to the 
nervousness of a “ first night.” Strange to say, the pieces in which 
she made the greatest effect were of a non-dramatic order, her 
“baleony scene” from “Romeo and Juliet” being, perhaps, the 
least satisfactory of her recitations, [ believe that Miss Neilson’'s 
stage Juliet is an excellent performance. I have never seen it; but 
in her “ recitation ” she appeared to be hampered by the rapid change 
of character incidental to the scene, 


FINE ARTS. 
age 
EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


THe quotation on the cover of the Academy Catalogue this year 
is an extract from the elder Disraeli, which affirms that ‘ The poet 
and the painter are only truly great by the mutual influences of 
their studies,” It is, perhaps, in despair of enforcing this assertion 
by the examples on the walls of their gallery that the council have 
given most of the best places to portraits, and have so contrived that 
about one third of the canvases supposed to illustrate poetry or 
literature are those which, failing utterly to convey any adequate 
impression of the scenes they are intended to represent, occupy the 
“Jine” to which the visitor who braves the struggles of the first days 
of exhibition must necessarily confine himself. It is not too much 
to say that the hanging committee has this year exceeded itvelf in 
the amazing want of judgment displayed ; and that until the visitor 
is able to select for himself the real gems of the collection, some of 
which require a gymnastic operation for their discovery, he will be 
disposed to believe that the exhibition is a lamentable proof of our 
decadence in art. Beginning at the East Room, and consequently at 
No. 1, and taking in succession such pictures as may be seen with- 
out the bodily contortion referred to, we are, at all events, refreshed 
with a seapiece which need have no relation whatever to poetry: 
a fine clear bit of Dutch coast and a making tide, such as Mr. E, 
W. Cooke loves to paint and everybody likes to look at. Further on 
the elder Linnell gives us one of his charming woodland pictures, 
remarkable, as all this painter's works are, for the atmosphere that 
seems to lie over the entire scene. These “ English Woodlands” 
(17) are admirably succeeded by Mr. T. S. Cooper's “ Sheep descending 
from the Rock- grazing” (29), a wonderful bit of Cumberland hit, 
down which pours, as it were, @ woolly live cataract of sheep. Mr. 
Hook, in “The Lobster Catcher” (48), has again shown his won- 
derful power of delighting us with the sea, and ships, and coast ; 
the light that lingers over the green water and the greener hills in 
this picture is an example of the fine handling and exquisite 
truthfulness that are Mr. Hook’s characteristics; while his 
“Morning after a Gale” (270) and “Are Chimney Sweepers 
Black?” (434) are eo fresh and unconventional that we cease to 
wonder how, year after year, the artist can yield us a new delight 
by the same sort of subjects, The former of these—a party of 
fisher men and women looking out for the arrival of the boats that 
have been ont all night—is no less fine in its sky and sea than in the 
absence of dramatic pretension in the rather perturbed but by no 
means frightened faces of the wives and daughters, The chimney- 
sweep is sry ree Be for most of the lady visitors know that 
stretch of sand under the cliffs, and have “dipped” refractory little 
ones in just such shining pools left by the receding tide. Mr. 
Creswick’s * Old Welsh Shed ” (71) is a bit of colour that cannot 
easily be passed over; and it will feave our eyes cool to look at Mr. 
Herbert's “ Desert of Sinai” (138), with its wonderful sands and 
violet tints showing on the blinding white hills, Turning back 
again for a glimpse of such of the great works as can be seen on 
a first inspection, we begin with eed Ley’s “Family Claiming 
their Rights of Township before the Burgomasters of Antwerp 
in 1542,” (10), a striking picture as to grouping and drawing; 
and, in a certain sense, of gloomy realism; but surely exceptional 

in the dark, foreboding faces of that stangely unattractive as- 
sembly. A neat, cheering expression is that of the rosy overfed 
monk in Mr. Pettie’s “ Pax vobiscum ” (31), a fine bit of drawing, 
where a satiated father addresses a mouse nibbling at the crumbs at 
his feet, just as Uncle Toby addressed the blue bottle. We wish 
Mr. Cope had not painted “ The Life’s Story ” (52), because it is one 
of those pictures which justify the remarks with which we com- 
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menced our notice, and yet it is full of such wonder ful colour and 
beauty that we sigh with regret as we turn away disappointed, The 
marvellous sense of light and jewellery, the exquisite distance of 
the clear transparent stream, seen through the saracenie arch 
pear which Othello, Desdemona, and Ler father are listening 
to the stormy story of the Moor’s life, all the e are won 
derful; but, then, the father is a portrait of a nonjuring clergymen 
1 me of Queen Anne; Desdemena is a young lady of quiet, 
domestic instincts, listening with an amused curiosity to what might 
a description of the megatherium; and Othello—well, he looks 
ke a nobleman of serious views advocating the cause of a charity 
the London Tavern, Mr. Millais is we'l represented this year, 
rad his pictures afford a startling preof of what an intelligent adop- 
ot the Pre R: ctice may effect in its influence upon 
the work of those o return from it to Nature, plus that part 
of Nature termed atmosphere, and with an eye that is net a micro- 
pe. His Rosalind and Celia, sitting at the foot of the tree, with 
fouchetone on the other side, is fell not only of tender painting, but 
of true humour; while his ‘ Pilgrims to Saint Panl’s” (356) is, 
ns, the most attractive work in the exhibition, The attitude 
» two old Greenwich pen d the expression of their 
as they stand at Nelron’s tomb in the yellow, sickly light of 
lantern, are gloriously suggestive, Full of subtle distinction, 
too, is the paler, more fretful, and more sentimental face of the poor 
old fellow, who, being too mutilated to stand without crutches, can- 
not remove his hat; and the stern, eclf conscious, weath 
beaten visage of his companion in the crypt where their hero is 
bnried. 
In Mr, Yeames’s “ Lady Jane Grey in the Tower” (363) there is 
: admirable painting, and especially in the faceof Feckenham, 
ch is that of the truculent and persecuting churchman, This, 
Mr, Arsdell’s “ Rescue from the Coming Storm” (376), a splendid 
hit of Highland cloud and snow, with a threatening of real High- 
ian d rain and wind, and a struggle between sheep and shepherd; 
avd Mr, Poole’s strange shadowy “ Border Raid” (382), brings us to 
» West Room, where we stand before Mr. Calthrop’s ‘ Last Song 
of the Girondias, 1793,” This is an able work, and full of a 
strange interest of its own, the figures that are going singing on 
it walk to death being historical; but it is not we'l placed. Mr, 
surgess’s “Stolen by Gipsies ’ (391) is more fortunate, and this 
icture is one of the most generally attractive, as it deserves 
o be, since the scene, the rendering, and the story are alike 
interesting, although the former is distinctly Spanish. The faces 
of the old men are full of cunning and bravado; the keen, half- 


disliking, half-pityinig gaze of the woman who crouches on the floor, 


fey 


yur-ing her half Gentile child, is very real ; end the wistful, per- 
tucted look of the little lady, who cannot understand the sarcastic 
blandishments of the mountebank fellow bowirg before her, is as 
good +s anything in its way can be. It is a strange transition from 
ttus to “The Catapult” (402), by Mr. E. I, Poynter—a painting so 


ull of muscular, varnished flesh that it is scarcely attractive, except 
by its bold drawing. Mr, Wynfield’s “ Oliver Cromwell's First 
ance in Parliament” (410) is another historical picture full 
iterest ; but it is flat, and, if we may use the word, panelly in 
ruLio—an effect scarcely redeemed by its excellent finish, ‘ The 
Sivep of Dancan” (489) is in Mr. Maclice’s style, and is full of fine 

ation of colour, though few people will quite accept the Lady 
Macbeth as their ideal of Shakspeare’s creation, 

Mrs. E. M. Ward, so noticeable for the beauty of colour and 
iex/ure in her pictures, has we!l sustained her reputation in “ Sion 
Hou-e, 1553” (467), Lhe gcene represents the anguish of the un- 
i lady on being suddenly addressed as Queen, The painting 
-velvet, lace, and pearls in this picture is simply wonderful ; 
but it bas merits superior even to these in the artistic feeling and 
composition it displays. A sweet little picture by KE, Frere (490), 
representing a school of little girls lkaving their lessons for the day 
aud coming down by a quaint old cuter staircase, is one of the 
pleasantest works in the room, The anxions care of the good sister 
of char ty who stoops to tie a wrapper rounk the neck of one little 
chubby creature, and the sense of life and youth in the whole merry, 
bustling group, are too refreshing to be passed over lightly. 

A strange picture is “ Herod’s Birthday Feast” (520), by Mr. 
Arnitage—strange, perhaps, in its truth, and certainly notice- 
able tor originality and power of treatment, but strange also for a 
sudden revelation that comes to us as we look at it, of the deep 
deyradation that befel the Jewa when they affected Roman fashions 
and adopted Roman habits. These heavy Jewish faccs—sensualised 
and besotted, crowned with chaples in the classic fashion—are 
awfully suggestive of what one can only vulgarly designate as “a 
bad !ov;” redeemed, perhaps, by the grimly cruel and rather intel- 
lectual visage of Herod himself, who has the traditional “ unscru- 
yulous statesman ” look of all periods of the world’s history. With 
Mv, Hughes's “Sigh no more, Ladies” (510). represented by a damsel, 
in a deep damgon dress, seated amidst elaborately-rendered wall and 
tapestiy ornamentation; and Mr, Calderon’s * Cinone” (573) a 
lovely figure in a robe of pale green and distinguished by superb 
proporuons, we rmaust close our notice of the Exhibition this week. 
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INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 

lhe season is advancing, and we are in the thick of our fine-art 
exhibitions, The two Water-Colour Societies, Old and New, are 
open with well-filled wails; and the patrons of both have ample 
opportunities for indulging their tastes in the various styles of modern 
drawing, 

The gallery of the Institute, at 53, Pall-mall, is attractive this 
year by reason of a few very admirable works of artists already 
regarded a8 leading men in the profession ; and by some promising 
exaioples by those who, though at preeent less known, are rapidly 
rsivg in public appreciation, On entering the room the v 
at once attracted to “ The End of the Journey,” a representation by 
Mr. Gow of an inn-yard in the old coaching days, the days of 
cocked hats and scarlet coats, and long wintry journeys, when a 
succes:ful voyage by the red jingling mail was a feat to be con- 
gratulated on, There is so much admirable grouping and life- 
like interest in this picture, that it may be said to tell 
a story of those good old times which nobody now pretends 
to regret. Mr. Thomas's rendering of the old subject of Olivia and 
Sophia, with their father, the venerable Vicar, looking at them from 
the chimney-corner, would be more pleasing but for a certain defect 
in colour ; the dull red of the drapery behind the rather too eruptive 
flesh tint of the girls, and the generally ruddy terdency of all the 
accessories of the picture, spoil the effec’. of what would otherwise 
be recognised as very meritorious work, A more unpleasing subject 
is Mr. Absolon’s *Shortsighted”"—a lady coming out of church, 
followed by her servant, and quite unable to see her poorer relatives 
ai neq atntance, who linger to speak to her at the porch, and are 
drives away by her vulgar arrogance, There is something so raw 
nud weagre in the colouring of this work, and the subject iteelf is 
mac so repulsive by its treatment, that, in spite of admirable dr 
ing and real hemour, it can scarcely be a favourite. “ The First 
Bouquet,” by Mr, Green, is a more attractive, and singularly enough, 
is almost identical in conception with a painting inthe Academy, while 
it is fuller of incident and figures, and executed from a more appre- 
ciative point of view. The little Danseuse whose tirst appearance has 
gained her a bouquet; the serious, wistful pleasure of the Clown: 
the experienced congratulations of the elder girl—herself no more 
than a child; the half-tolerant and yet humanly benignant expres- 
sion of Signor Harlequin; and the happy rendering of all the sordid 
accessorics of the “ wings,” are admirable; while there is a fine 
sense of colour which never becomes extravagant, “A Silver 
Wedding,” by Louisa Haghe, is a striking ;icture; but there is a 
griminess in the faces of the people at table, which is a serious fault 
of -olour, ualess it be meant for realism, Mr. Corbould’s “ Salome 
Dancing before Herod” is a picture wherein all the other swarthy 
fivures are subservient to the one fair woman whore large white 
limbs seem to reflect light as they move, and have a foil even in the 
brilliant flowers that have fallen at Herod’s feet. A very different 
picture is Mr, Beavis’s ‘ Scouts”—a wild hill road, full of the 
sudden hurry of men and horses, Mr, Guido Bach's picture 
of the Italian mother with the child upon her knee, and the husband 
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piping to the little fellow’s ride, is magniticent in drawing ; the same 
mother and child, larger and with the infaut asleep on the maternal 
bo-om, are repeated in “ Ave Mar a,” a truly exquisite bit of compo- 
sition, due as much to the wonderful handline of the artist as to 
models which must be very rarely found even about Rome. Of 
English child scenes one of the most attractive is Mr, Kilburne’s 
‘Seven a.m.” Two little “tots” coming down stairs in the morr- 
ing in the dishabille of blanket and nightgown, under the charge of 
a pretty long-armed nurserymaid, As a very French picture, we 
have M. E. Morin’s “Afternoon in the Bois de Boulogne ;” 
and os an example of that true talent which can paint what it sees 
and make others see it too, without glamour, is Mra. Murray's “ Gipsy 
Forge at Seville.” We must not forget that admirable little scene-story 
“Fu ding the Text,” inreferring to the child-pictures, nor the beantiful 
combination of jive end landscape in Mr. Mole’s “ Basket of Black- 
berries.’ As iecards scenery and seascape, the gallery is peculiarly 
happy in Mr. Haye’s * Wreck of the Homeward Bound,” with its 
real sea; and Mr. Benrett’s “ Crossing the Channel,” though it must 
have been painted from the point of view of a fish somewhere under 
the crest of one of those moving waves, is suggestive enough to 
pusser gers who hear of the water between Dover and Calais being as 
smooth ss a mil!pond, Mr, Mitchell’s‘ Rifted Bank of Lyd” is a 
sweet bis of misty Devon hill scenery; and Mr, Beavis's “ Oxen 
Ploughing on the Downs of Sussex’ is go fine as to be a special 
feature in the galery, 

Of the other special attractions we cannot omit sliusion to Mr. 
Shalder’s “South Downs near Midburst;” Mr. Aaron Penley’s 
“Loch Lomond ;” and Mr, Goodall’s wondrously-shadowed figure of 
“Rachael,” the gem of a collection where there are other pictures so 
well deserving notice that we can only regret our want of space to 
nofe Our appreciation of their merits, 


BANQUET AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Last Saturday the annivereary dinner of the Royal Academy was 
held at their rooms in Trafalgar-square, where a numerous and dis- 
tinguished co. pany assembled. The President of the Royal 
Acacemy (Sir Francis Grant) presided, supported by the following 
Royal and illustrious guests :—The Prince of Wales, the Duke of 
Cambridye, Prince Christian, the Duke d’Aumale, Prince Teck, and 
Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar; the Lord Chancellor, the Home 
Secretary, the Foreign Secretary, the Colonial Secretary, the Sxcretary 
for War, the Secretary for Indiv, the Commander of the Forces, the 
Lord Chamberlain, the Lord Steward, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the President of the Board of Trade, the First Com- 
missioners of her Majesty’s Works, the Lord Chief Justice of the 
Queen's Bench, the Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, the 
Lord Chief Baron, the Master of the Rolls, the Attorney-General, 
the Solicitor-General ; the Archbishops of Canterbury, York, and 
Dublin; the Bishop of Oxford; Mr. T. Baring, M.P.; Mr, J. 
Bright, M.P.; the Harl of Clarendon, Lord Chelmsford, Earl De 
Grey and Ripon, Dean Stanley, &c, The president’s chair was 
placed immediately in front of the picture painted by Sir Francis 
Grant of his Royal H ghness the Duke of Cambridge, at the battle 
of the Alma, leading the Guards up the hill in support of the Light 
Division; his Serene Highness Prince Edward of Saxe- Weimar being 
in command of a company of the Guards, The musical arrange- 
ment was under the direction of Mr. Jobn Foster, assisted by Mr. 
Coward, Mr. Coates, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr, Winn. 

The President, having given ‘‘ The Health of the Queen,” next 
gave “ Their Royal Higtinesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and the rest of the Royal Family.” 

The toast was drunk with enthusiasm, 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, who was received with 
much cheering, said :— 


Mr. President, my Lords, and Gentlemen,—In the name of the Princess of 
Wales, myself, and ether members of the Royal family, I beg to thank you 
for the kind way in which you have proposed our health, and for the very 
gratifying manner in which it has been received by this company. I can 
assure you that I always look forward to these annual dinners with the 
highest pleasure. And | feel it a great honour that I owe to you, Sir Francis 
Grent, and the other Royal Academicians, to be present on this occasion, 
when we have the opportunity of meeting so many gentlemen of different 
professions and of different denominations, and at the same time are sur- 
rounded with some of the best English and also foreign pictyres of the 
present day. I think I may be allowed to congratulate you, Sir Francis, on 
the picture on which, unfortunately for me, 1 am now turning my back—a 
picture representing scenes now past, but not forgotten, in which two of my 
illustrious relatives on my right may claim a part. I see around me also in 
this room, and in the other rooms, pictures to which I need not allude, for 
all the visitors have seen them, and have made their own comments on 
them. You, Sir Francis, have alluded to the late visit of the Princess of 
Wales and wyself to Ireland; and I beg to thank you for the very 
kind and flattering remarks you have made, I am sure [ only 
speak the sentiments of the Princess, as well as my own, when 
I say that we were most deeply touched and gratified by the 
reception we met with in Ireland. I feel convinced that the people intended 
to be hearty and loyal; and it seemed, as our visit was lengthened, that 
they showed even more enthusiasm than they did at first. I will not trouble 
you by referring to, nor do I think it would be right that I should mention 
anything about, our Irish policy ; but I feel convinced that the Irish people 
are loyal to the core, whatever may be said either in this country or any 
other, You, Sir Francis, have also alluded to the terrible and dastardly 
attack on my brother. He was performing the duties intrusted to him by 
the Queen in representing her in her Australian colonies, being in command 
of one of the finest ships in her Majesty's Navy, when he was wounded by 
the bullet of an assassin, Luckily, from the last accounts we received, he is 
now recovering from the wound. It may, indeed, be said that he had a 
most miraculous escape; and I believe he is now on board his ship and on 
his way home, I wish, Sir Francis, to take this opportunity of thanking 
you ‘for the kind interest you have taken in him; and not only for the 
interest taken in him here, but in all public places and in the different 
newspapers. Iam sure I shall but fulfil his desire, as his elder brother, in 
thanking yon, and, indeed, everybody in this country, for the kind interest 
they have taken in him. Mr, President, 1 know there are so many others at 
this table whose healths will be proposed, and whose response will be +o 
much more worth listening to than anything I can say, that I will not 
trouble you with any further remarks, I will only again thank you, which 
I do most heartily, for the Princess, myself, and the other members of the 


” 


Royal family, for the kind manner in which you have proposed and received 
our healths, 


The President then gave ‘“ The Health of their Royal Highnesees 
Prince and Princess Christian.” 
Prince Christian, in acknowledging the compliment, said :— 


I beg to thank you for the kind manner in which you, Sir Francis, have 
proposed, and this distinguished company have received, the health of the 
Princess and myself. As a naturalised Englivhman, and bound to this 
country by the dearest ties, 1 may humbly claim my share in all that goes 
to make up its greatness, It is therefore with sincere pleasure and pride 
that I find myself the gue-t of the Royal Academy, and in presence of so 
many illustrious men, whose names are household words in every civilised 
land. In thanking you, Sir Francis, for the honour you have done me, I 
may be permitted to take this opportunity of expressing my deep sense of 
obligation to that hearty kindness I have received from all classes in this 
country. It will be my earnest endeavour to prove myself not unworthy of 
this good will, and to draw stiil closer the bonds that unite me to the land 
of my adoption, 
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Trafalgar-square, to which it removed from Somerset House, The 
accommodation in the latter building must have been very limited if 
the works were then exhibited under more unfavourable conditions 
than now, ‘I'he present rooms, thongh perhaps snflicient in 1836, 
afford neither wall enough for the paintings nor floor enough for 
the spectators, The president told his guests that the works of art 
sent in for the present year amounted to 3011, the pictures alone 
being 2683. With the closest packing the number that the com- 
mittee has been able to place on the walls was 896. The pictures 
aceep-ed but not hung are 180, Now, though we do not desire that 
every dauber should force his distorted figures and his garish hucs 
on the pabiic, it must be admitted that this insufficiency of space 
is likely to injure rising tatent. Other and minor exhivitions do 
not compensite for exclusion from that which everybody hears of 
and every 
to begin its second century with more justice to British art. 


ody visits. ‘he Academy in its new home will be able 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON RITUALISM. 


‘Tue Royal Commission on Ritualism has just presented its second 


report to the Queen, It is as follows :— 


Since we made our first report to your Majesty in relation to the vest- 
sof the United Church of England and Ireland 
: stration, we have proceeded to consider the other 
parts of the subject pointed out in your Majesty’s commission as the most 
pressing. 

The use of lighted candles in celebrating the holy communion, when 
they are not needed for the purpose of yiving light, and the use of incense 
in the public services of the Church, are the matters connected with this 
part of the subject to which our attention has been mainly directed, 

W e have taken evidence, and have availed ourselves of the information 
furnished by the arguments in the recent suits before the Court of Arches 
of ** Martin v. Mackonochie” and “ Flamank v. Simpeon,” both in respect 
of lights used at the celebration of the holy communion and also in respect 
of the use of incense as part of the public service of the Church. 

The use of lighted candles at the celebration of the holy communion 
has been introduced into certain churches within the last twenty-five yours, 
It is true that there have been candlesticks, with candles, on the Lord's 
table during a long period in many cathedrais and collegiate churches and 
chapels, and also in the chapels of some colleges and of some Royal and 
episcopal residences ; but the instances that have been adduced to prove 
that candles have been lighted as accessories to the holy communion are 
few and much contested, 

With regard to parish churches, whatever evidence there may be as to 
candlesticks with candles being on the Lord’s table, no sufficient evidence 
has been adduced before us to prove that at any time during the last three 
centuries lighted candles have been used in any of these churches as acces- 
sories to the celebration of the holy communion until within about the last 
twenty-five years, 

The use of incense in the public services of the Church during the present 
century is very recent, and the instances of its introduction very rare; aud, 
fo far a8 we have any evidence before us, it is at variance with tne Church's 
usage for 300 years, 

Under these circumstances, and in conformity with the principles which 
guided us in our first report, we are of opinion that it is expedient to 
restrain in the public services of the Church all variations from established 
usage in respect of lighted candles and of incense, 

With respect, then, to the lights and incense, as well as vestments, we 
think that a speedy and inexpensive remedy should be provided for 
parishioners aggrieved by their introduction ; and the remedy which we 
recommend is the following : First, that whensoever it shall be found neces- 
sary that order be taken concerning the same, the usage of the Church of 
Eng!and and Ireland as above stated to have prevailed for the last 300 years 
shall be deemed to be the rule of the Church in respect of vestinents, 

lights, and incense; and secondly, that parishioners may make formal 
application to the Bishop in camerd, and the Bishop on such appli- 
cation shall be bound to inquire into the matter of the com- 
plaint, and if it shall thereby appear that there has been 
@ variation from established usage by the introduction of vestineuts, lights, 
or incense in the public services of the Church, he shall take order forth- 
with for the discontinuance of such variation, and be enabled to enforce 
the same summarily, We also think that the determination of the Bishop 
on such application should be subject to appeal to the Archbishop of the 
province ix camerd, whose decision thereon shall be final—provided always 
that if it should appear to either party that the decision of the Bishop or 
Archbishop is open to question on any legal ground, a case may be stated 
by the party dissatistied, to be certified by the Bishop or Archbishop as 
correct, and then submitted by the said party for the decision of the Court 
cf the Archbishop without pleading or evidence, with a right of appeal to 
the Privy Council, and with power for the Court, if the statement of the 
case should appear to be in any way defective, to refer back such case to the 
Bichop or Archbishop for amendment, 

Precautions should be taken against frivolous applications being brought 
before the Bishop ; and, with this view, we further recommend that the 
application should be made either by one or more of the church or chapel 
wardens, or by at least five resident parishioners, who shall be householders 
and declare themselves to be members of the Church of England in places 
where the population exceeds 1000, and by at least three such persous where 
the population is less than that number, 

In making this recommendation our intention is simply to provide for 
parishioners aggrieved by the introduction of variations from established 
usage in respect of vestments, lights, and incense, a special facility for re- 
straining such variations without interfering in other respects with the 
coal law of the Church as to ornaments or the ordinary remedies now in 
lorce, 

in submitting these recommendations to your Majesty, we desire to state 
that we are anxious in no degree to abridge or curtail any of the rightful 
liberties heretofore enjoyed by the clergy and laity of the Charch of 
England. The National Church may well include men of varying shades of 
opinion so long as they can combine in a conscientious acceptance of her 
recognised formularies and appointed rites. But this large comprehension 
seems to us to render it most desirable that in the celebration of the Church's 
rites there shall be introduced no novel features which are welcome only to 
some but are offensive to others, All members of the Church, being ex- 
pected to join devoutly in one common form and order of service, are, us we 
conceive, entitled to expect that no unaccustomed form be used, giving to 
the service a new tendency and significance, by which the devotion of many 
is impeded, 

We have made some progress in the revision of the rubrics, orders, and 
directions contained in the Book of Common Prayer, and our recommenda- 
tions on this subject will be presented to your Majesty in our aext réport, 
A committee of the commission has been for some time engaged in preparing 
materials for the revision of the Lectionary. 

From this report six of the Commissionera withhold their signa- 
tures, Moreover, the Bishop of Oxford and the Dean of Ely dissent 
altogether from the method proposed for enforcing the judgment of 
the Commission ; while Mr, Coleridge and the Dean of Westwiuster 
desire that its application should be greatly limited. It remains, 
however, that twenty-three out of the twenty-nine Commissioners 
have signed the report as a whole; and nineteen, including the two 
Archbishops and three out of the four Bishops, have signed it 


without qualification, The pleas of the dissentients will hardly 
avail to diminish the weight of this general concurrence, Lord 


Beauchamp, we fear, appeals to considerations too recondite to affect 


the public in general, He seems somewhat embarrassed by the fact 
that the Court of Arches has recently ventured to declare a practice 
unlawful “ which was largely enjoined under the dispensation of the 
Old Testament, and forms no insignificant feature in the worship 
of Heaven, as set forth by St. John the Divine.” We are afraid 
the Court of Arches will be obliged, under all circum- 
stauces, to treat as unlawful some of the practices described by 
Sc. Join the Divine. Mr. Perry, not content with signifying his 


The next toast was ‘The Army, Navy, and Volunteers,” which } dissent, or making a proposal of his own, has thought fit to euter 


was responded to by the Duke of Ca ubridge, the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
and Viscount Bury. ; 
“The Health of her Majesty's Ministers” was next given, and, 


on a detailed criticism of his colleagues’ report, So far as he adds 
anything to the objections raised by the dissentients, he does but 
put forward those special pleas of his party which have been +o 


in the absence of Mr. Disraeli, was responded to by the Lord | decidedly rejected by the rest of the Commission. The qualification 


Chancellor, 

Te other toasts comprise! “The Health of the Lord Mayor,” 
“The Royal Society” (responded to by Sir R. Marchinson), 
* Prosperity to the Interests of Literature” (responded to by Mr, 


appended by Dr, Stanley and Mr, Coleridge we find it hard to under- 
stand. ‘They cannot join in recommending a rigid uniformity in 
matters not essential, and they think these innovations should only 
be restrained “‘ when they give offence to the parishioners, and, so 


Froude), and “The Society of Antiquaries and Earl Stanhope,” to | far as the recommendation proposed is intended to secure this object, 


which his Lordship responded, 

The speech of the evening on these occasions is that which the 
president makes in the name of the Academy when his own health 
is drunk. Oa this occasion it was made unusually interesting by the 
announcement of a change which will probably have a d ep 
influence on British art. Just one hundred years after its founda- 
tion the Academy is to take possession of its new and spacious 
galleries in Burlington House, where it will have room for the just 


they concur in it.” But this is the very object it is intended to 
secure, and it is only upon the application of the parishioners that 
the Bishop's authority would be putin force. The most important 
dissent is that of the Bishop of Oxford and Dean Goodwin, These 
Commissioners object to the proposal to Mc ak the practice 
of the last 300 years as the rule of the Church. hi 

the introduction of ‘‘a new rule of ornaments,” and urge that 
“offence may be removed by strengthening the hands of the Bishop 


ey disapprove 


and effective exhibition of all the works of merit which may be | with appeal to the Archbishop ;” in other words, by leaving the law 
offered, For more than thirty years it has occupied the rooms in ° as it stands, but giving the Bisnops more power of interference, 
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THE NEW FRENCH RIFLE, THE CHASSEFOT. 


THE CHASSEPOT RIFLE. 

«Our Chaseepots did wonders ” was the report of a commander 
in the French service the first time the new weapon was positively 
tried upon human flesh ; and there can be no doubt that the adoption 
of these rifles by the Emperor has added a very efficient arm to the 
troops—one which, on the whole, offers some advantages over the 
Snider, which, after a certain amount of War Office P sopaosiars has 
been adapted to our own Army. The Chassepot—Engravings of 
the mechanism of which we publish this week—has also under- 
gone some modifications, the rapidity of fire being increased by the 
use of a self-consuming cartridge. The lightness of the ammunition 
and the flatness of the trajectory are also desirable qualifications for 
a piece need in the field ; and, though the slight flange of the conical 
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reed om - rege — its flight, it is doubtless that peculiarity forward and the lever (8) turned to close the breech. The fore end 

The const 1 on a his terrible, | of the bolt serves to keep the cartridge well in the barrel, while the 
Pasian ncaa ion of this rifle displays many advantages over the needle pierces it, and it algo forms a protection or sheath for the 
with, th ren pa uD, notary be seen by our Engraving, ‘To begin point of the needle. ‘The breech is rendered gas-tight by means of 
peal tpt va . — ed securely to the pin, which, in its turn, is the wad, com of layers of ebonite and indiarubber, which ex- 
ss pagel 4 ny ti Saipan: _ The pin is surrounded by a spiral nds laterally when compressed by the explosion. To open the 
ra ng, a. hed when the cock is drawn back, until it engages with breech the cock is drawn back until it engages securely with the 
eo 7 , the ee is tightly compressed ; and on being released | trigger ; the lever (D) is then raised and the sliding-bolt drawn 
og . ach rigger Bf rives the needle (c) forward into the cartridge. | back, leavin the cl ber open for the introduction of the cart- 
Ly : ole of this spring is contained in the interior of the plunger. ridge. The bolt is then pushed forward, and if it is desired to keep 
pein — Lage — on to the barrel, and is of equal length with | the piece at half cock the lever is turned half way down only, when 
= rer It, w pe Ragtie to and froin it, A longitudinal open- | the cock catches the upper notch. By drawing out the cock aud 

4 e side admits the cartridge ; the bolt is then pushed | turning the lever completely down, the picce is made ready for firing. 
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A TYROLESE RIFLBMAN.—(FROM A DRAWING BY MATHIAS ECHMIDT.) 


With a view to reduce the friction of the breech apparatus, the cock 
is furnished with a little wheel let in a slot. The calibre is 11 mil- 
limetres, or about 0°433 in., and the rifling has a twist from left to 
light of one turn in 55 centimetres, or 21‘5in. The rifle itself is 


said to be the best celf-consuming cartridge then in use. It was 
made of paper turned over a wad at each end and carrying a cal 
Somewhat smaller than the usual military pattern, and pierced with 
two holes for the passage of the fire. A little diec of indiarubber 
tog Placed in each cap, and had to be pierced by the needle before 
© cap could be ignited. It was found during the trials that the 
pear ref found its way through the needle orifice into the plunger, 
th this little wad was introduced to act asa shield or valve round 
e needle, Very great difficulty was at first experienced with the 


composition for charging the caps, they often refusing to explode , partially boring out the part and screwing in a coilar in the rear, 
when struck by the needle, as the surface struck was so small as to | The extractor is a thin elip of steel ecrewed to the breech-piece, and 
make it a matter of uncertainty whether evfficient chemical dis- revolving with it, a slight hollow a quarter of a circle being made 


| turbance could be effected. This was said to have been obviated by round the rear of the chamber to allow the extractor to revolve a3 


about 4 ft. 8in. in length and weighs rather lesa than 91lb. The) 
construction of the original cartridge wae very simple, and it was | 


a series of experiments in explosive composition by Messrs. Kynsch, | the breech is opened, 

of ee The charge of powder in the a ee 

was eighty-five grains and the bullet weighed 385 grains, the weight 

of the finished cartridge being one niu Some improvements have A TYROLESE HUNTSMAN. 

recently been introduced, however, which enable the Chassepot to Tuk traveller who passes through main roads only, and adopts 
take the central fire coiled cartridge—an adaptation due to Mr. | none but the recognised routes, will fall into one of two errors, or, 
Kerr, of the London Armoury Company, The points of difference perhaps, both together : either he will fancy that there is nothing 
between the newly-adopted weapon and the original Chassepot worth seeing that does not lie immediately before him, or that the 
being a shortening of the breech, dispensing with the needle, needle | little that is to be discovered demands greater trouble than will be 
guard, and indiarubber disc, a short blunt striker being substituted | repaid by the eight of it. It is seldom that we can realise, for in- 
for the needle. The chamber is altered to fit the cartridge by ' stance, that the heights of the Tyrol, piled one above the other as 
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they are seen from the post road at the bottom of the valley, are 
really a succession of valleys opening out one from the other and 
densely populated ; and yet in these valleys are to be found one of 
the finest peoples in the world, indefatigable, brave, and industrious, 
We all know, from tradition and the repeated accounts of travellers, 
how the rifle has been till lately almost the paramount possession of 
the Tyrolese huntsman, and how the reputation of their sharp- 
shooters has only just been superseded by the introduction of a 
superior weapon into England, ‘The Tyrolese rifle, however, was a 
clumsy weapon, extremely heavy, and yet with a trigger so delicate 
that it might almost be set off by a sudden puff of wind, The 
practice, however, was incessant, and the matches at the Schiess- 
otiitt? were the weckly holiday of the peasantry. When the hardy 
habits of the people and the mountainous nature of the country are 
taken into consideration, the success of the Tyrolese in their 
memorable struggles for independence may be understood 
without difficulyy. They needed few tactics and little 
drilling for the warfare they waged: by day, sawdust thrown 
into the head waters of the river, flowing in various directions, con- 
veyed a signal for a general rising, avd by night the beacon fires 
from a hundred mountain tops sent forth the people to the place of 
rendezvous, The bands thus suddenly summoned dispersed when 
emergency required with the same rapidity that they assembled ; 
and, trom their knowledge of every pass aud mountain, pursuit was 
hopeless, Again, when a stand was to be made, they chose their 
own ground, and a dozen men could keep at bay a whole regiment 
of the enemy, their ambuscades daunting and wearing out the 
regular troops sent against them, Obtaining information from their 
spies of the time and direction in which their assailants were about 
to pass, they occupied the sides of some defile where the butting 
mountain overhung the road ; here, collecting a vast mass of large 
stones and rocks, they bound hem fast on the precipice and awaited 
the coming of the 1anks of the enemy. Upon a given signal the 
ropes were cut, and the loosened mass, a cataract of stone, went 

crashing down upon those below ; while the riflemen, perched upon 

inaccessible crags, or uuseen amidst rocks and trees, took their 

deadly aim at the officers; and so skilful were some of the old 

Tyrolese marksmen, that, it is declared, men were picked off in the 

streets of Botzen by peasants posted on the hills above the town at 

a distance at which, in that day, it was thought to be impossible 

to hit. These, however, were in the days of the chamois-huuter, 

who himself has disappeared, since there are no longer chamois 

to hunt, 


OPERA AND CONCERTS. 


THE part of Violetta in “ La Traviata” will be remembered 
by intelligent opera-goers as the one in which the grace 
and talent of Mdlle. Nilsson were first revealed to an appre- 
ciative English audience. This charming artist reappeared as 
Violetta last Saturday evening. Tne scenes of tenderness— 
especially the touching one which brings the life of poor 
Violetta and the opera itself to a conclusion — are still tnose 
in which Mdlle. Nileson is most excellent; bat her performance in 
the dramatic finale te the second act is also hivhly effective, while 
her singing thronghout is perfection, Malle, Nillson’s voice seems 
to us to have gained in power since last year, though it is just pos- 
sible that the diminished arena in which sh: now performs may 
have something to do with the apparent change, We need scarcely 
say that she was received with enthusia-m, and that she was re- 
called and applauded to the echo after euch act, Signor Bettini, as 
at previous representations of this work, when Mdlle. Clara Louisa 
Kellogg appeared as the heroine, represented Alfredo, Violetta’s 
noble-minded lover ; and Mr, Santle , Germont, Alfredo’s venerable 
father. 

At the Crystal Palace the chief attractions at the final concerts of 
the winter series, officially so called, had been Mendelssohn's music 
to “CB lipus,” at the concert of the 18ch, and Beethoven’s “ Choral 
Symphony,” at the concert of the 25th. On Saturday last 
‘CE jipus ” was repeated, with an increased chorus, divided into two 
sections, one left and one right of the orchestra, the ‘“ strophe” 
verses being assigned to the former, the ‘‘antistrophe”’ to the latter. 
Tbe unusnal length of the programme rendered it necessary 
to omit the two short introductory movements, With reference 
to the great body of the work, we need only say that, 
as on the former occasion, it was admirably executed, and this both 
as regards the doings of the chorus and tiose of the orchestra, But 
all that the Crystal Palace band does is sure to be well done. 
Naturally, then, the “ Reformation Symphony ” was encored, but 
not repeated. The “a'legro masesioso” was also greatly applauded, 
Indeed, the work was superbly performed from beginuing to end, and, 
to judge from the attitude of the audience, was never more thoroughly 
appreciate?, Between the “ Reformation Symphony ” and the music 
to ‘Ci iipus at Colonus,” Mdile. Kellogg, who appeared for the first 
time at the Crystal Palace, sung the cavatina from * Linda,” “O luce di 
quest anima,” so brilliantly and eff.ctively that it was unauimously 
redemanded, though the general request was not cemplied with, 
Signor Fraschini’s resonant voice was heard to advantage in “La 
doonae mobile,” which, delivered though it may have been with 
unnecessary earnestness, was not the leas applauded for that; and 
Madame. Trebelli-Bettini was highly successful in the always-welcome 
“Non pil mesta,” which few artists in this non-Ros+inian—we 
might almost say anti-Rossinian—period are able to render with all 
the fluency demanded by the difficult yet thoroughly singable 
variations, The latter half of the concert was exclusively operatic, 


SOUTH THAMES EMBANKMENT. 


Last Saturday a short link in the long line of communication 
whicl these great works are hereafter intended to afford on both 
sides of the 'hames was formally opened to foot-passenger traffic 
from Westminster Bridge to Lambeth Bridge, he ceremony of 
opening it, if it may be dignified with the term of ceremony, was 
of the plainest and simplest description. Sir John Thwaites, the 
chairman, with Mr, Bazalgette, the engineer, and the chief members 
of the board, were present, and walked along the footpath from 
Lambeth Bridge to Westminster Bridge, arrived at which, Sir John 
Thwaites said that, as chairman of the Board of Works, he had 
much pleasure in declaring this south portion of the Thames 
Embankment opened, The hoarding at the top of the broad flight 
of etoue steps which gives access to the path from Westminster 
Bridge was then removed, and the public admitted; and this was 
all the “opening.” The works upon this portion of the south 
Thames Embankment comprise a Jength of about 2200 ft. of river 
wall between Westminster and Lambeth Bridges, and a further 
stretch of 2100 ft. from London to near the gasworks, With slight 
exceptions, the wall is of a uniform character. Unlike that on the 
Middlesex side, it is built on concrete faced with granite; whereas 
the wall on the north side is built on brick faced with granite, In 
both cases, however, the walls are of equal strength, and have a 
similar inward curve. Both are fioished with the greatest per- 
fection of workmanship, and have a moulded parapet and plinth 
which is broken at intervals of about 60 ft. with plain pedestals, 
To these are to be affixed the massive-looking bronze lions’ heads 
and mooring-rings which already form such conspicuous ornaments 
on the Middlesex shore. 

There are no recesses for steam-boat landing-places constructed in 
connection with the southern emban! ment, a circumstance due to 
the shallow foreshore on that side; batthe approach tothe Lambeth 
steam-boat pier will be improved and rendered somewhat more orra- 
mental than at present, The only variation of importauce in this 
long length of embankment wall is at Westminster ridge, where a 
landing-place for smaller boats has been constructed. A» this point 
there is also a descent by a wide flight of steps from Westminster 
Bridge to the promenade footway formed alongside the embankment 
wall, and now opened to the public. This approach from the bridge 
is made to correspond generally in character with that on the 
Middlesex side. 

The only other variations in the elevation of the wall will occur 
above Lambeth Bridge, at the pottery-works of Messrs, Doulton and 
of Mr, Stiff, where entrances are to Be formed to docks situate or to 
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SPIRITUAL RELATIONSHIPS. 

Aw extraordinary case, “Lyon v. Home,” which occupied Vj 
Chancellor Giffard’s Court for nearly a couple of weeks an i oe Tes 
under consideration, has excited no small amount of intere ridekag! 
afforded a large measure of amusement. The facts, as broucht 
in evidence, may be gathered from the subjoined summary, © °" 
Mrs, Lyon, 4 woman, now seventy-five years of age, not Vv ry w 


These entrances will pass under the roadway without interfering 
| with its level, and will be made in as sightly a manner as such 
structures permit, Similar open'ngs will be formed further up the 
river to give access to the river for carts and waggons to accommodate 
the traffic now using the White Hart drawdock, 

The foundations of the wall are carried down to a depth of 30 ft. 
below Trinity high water, and it is intended to excavate tre fore- 


shore to the extent of 18 ft, below ihe same datum, The eutire ge a hem ake wy a dala married a wealthy 
length of work between Westminster and Lambeth Bridges, and for £100,000 ot rae ow in 1859, with abo 
, 


) at her own disposal, She was devoted to the men 
and from mysterious “inspirations ” during hi 
1 with a belief that in some way s! 


a considerable length beyond, has been executed by means of a 
double whole-tide timber coffer-dam of the ordinary type; but at 
about 800 ft. above Lambeth Bridge the wall is being constructed in 
a trench excavated out of the ground; for at this part the wall runs 
inland and the ground on the river side will, after the comp etion of 
the wall, be excavated and removed, the space being thrown into the 
river so as to increase the stream, which is here very narrow, to a 
more uniform width with the upper part of the Thames, and admit 
the tidal water to flow more freely, The area of Jani thus to be 
converted into water is about two acres, and the area of land re- 
claimed from the river below this spot about six acres. When the 
embankment is completed, the width of the river will vary from 
800 ft. at Westminster Bridge to 700 ft. at the Penitentiary. 

The promenade now cpen for passengers, and which is 20 ft, wide, 
will eventually be continued, of a somewhat variable width, along the 
entire length of the embankment, and, indeed, beyond it, as far as 
High-street ; for, to make the improvement as complete as possible, 
the roadway of Vauxhall row will be widened up to its junction with 
the new Thames Embankment roadway. This road will extend 


her husband 
she was poss 
him again at 
her expect 


ys could be vers 
Home, the well-known spiritualist. 
resident s tary of an institution ¢ led ** The Spiritual At 
in Sloane-strect. Mra, Lyon read h's book, and on st : 
wrote to him. Receiving no answer, she called in Sloanc-«-, = 
Oct. 2, and had an interview within him. Within little wore 
a week from that date rhe had given him asum of £24 

the view of insuring him an income of £700 a year, Her owy 
on this occasion is preserved, and is worth reprinting, wi: : 
dashes :—“ My dear Mr, Home —I have a desire to rend 
independent of the world, and having ample means for t} 
without abstracting from avy needs or comforts of my own 
the greatest satisfaction in now presenting you with, and 
entirely FREE GIFT from me, the sum of £24,000, and 

Sir, yours very truly and respectfully, JANE LYON.” Jinine 
after this Mra, Lyon and Mr. Home adopted towards 


from Gun House-alley to Westminster Bridge, and will, in connection 
with the extension referred to, form an approach 60 ft, in width be- 
tween Westminster and Vauxhall Bridges, in continuation of Stam- 
ford-street at the east end of the several roads meeting at Vauxhall 
Bridge at the western extremity. 

The roadway will be formed a‘ong the river side for a length of 
about 600 yards, but will diverge from it to connect at the one 
end with Vauxhall-row and at the other with Palace New-road, The 
footway will, however, be continued along the river side for nearly 
the entire length of the embankment. Upon the reclaimed land 
between Westminster and Vauxhall Bridges, bounded on the river 
side by the footway and on the land side by the intended new road, 
are being erected the new buildings for St. Thomas's Hospital, which 
will add materially to the architectural embellishment of the em- 
bankment. A similar background is much needed to give full effect 
to the embankment on the Middlesex shore, 


the warmest language of mother and son, and on Novy 
newly-made mother mace a will, in which she ass‘gned all hry 
perty to this affectionate son, On the eusuing Dee. 10 9)6 vrosey:, 1 
Mr. Home with another £6000, just to make up the £211 
round sum of £30,000, and Mr. Home assumed the na 

Once more, towards the end of Janu uy, 1867, che 

mortgage security of £30,000, taking care, howev: I 

have ‘a strong legal deed” prepared in order to sec cre 1! ' 
as an annuity for herself. But at this point Mr. Home's ear | 
reached its zenith, In February we find Mra. Lyon ealling ; 3 
Sloane-street and getting back one of her letters, In March «he 
ceases to sign herself ‘affectiona’e mother.” In May 
solicitor, who assures her she has been imposed upon ; | 
not accept the lawyer's advice without consultin 
“medium.” The familiar spirits of Miss Berry conf 
picions, and in June she has an interview with Mr. Home, in which 
she indulges in vituperations not Jess warm than her previous ex- 
pressions of affection, She demands the surrender of the mx 
and Mr. Home, in « subsequent letter to ‘his dear mother,” modes: ly 
offers to resign the deed provided she will leave him and his “ip 
undisputed possession” of the first £30,000, with permission to 
resume his own name, On the 17th the “mother” arrested her 
“son” and threw him into Whitecross Prison, and this sui 
instituted to set aside both the gift and the assignment of the 
mortgage. The will, no doubt, has already been altered—let us 
hope in favour of Mrs, Lyon’s poor relations, 

Such are the wonderful facts about which there is no dispute 
whatever. It is with respect to the manner in which they are io be 
explained that the issue lies, Mrs, Lyon avers that she was induced 
o sacrifice her property in this extraordinary manner by the « : 
tion of Mr. Home's spirits. Mr, Home, on the other hand 
sents that from their first interview Mrs, Lyon conceived an unac- 
countable regard for him; moreover, that she thought s 
employ him as an introduction to society, and that she only c 
her mind when she found he would not be so serviceable as »] 
supposed, 

It is agreed that Mrs, Lyon was at an early interview introduced 
by Mr. Home to the spirit of her deceased hushand, On (cr, 7, 
when the gift of £24,000 was first proposed, Mr. Home al! tha 
the words * Dear spiru ” may have been overheard by a lis'ene, snd 
as he rose to leave the house sounds came, “Do not, my daring 
Jane, say, alas! the light of other days is for ever fled; the J yht 
is with you; Charles lives and loves you,” Mrs, Lyon affirms tia 
the apparition of the deceased Charles further announced that Mr 
Home was “ my son, therefore yours;” that the spirit commanded 
her to adopt Mr, Home, and that the various gifts were due to this 
express dictation. It is said, however, that being asked whether, if 
her husband had been alive, she would have been dictated to by 
him, she replied “ Certainly not;” and the answer is undoubtedly 
in harmony with her genernl demeanovr, It shonld be stated thas 
she gave her evidence in Court withsingular shrewdness, por! 
and force, She displayed, however, some little contradictio s, 
protests against being suppoged to have ever been fond of Hom 
allo vs at ‘he same time that she was “too loving by half.” 1 
certainly was, since on Oct. 10, a week after her introductio’, she 
admits that she kissed him twice ‘ when he was ill and lying on 
the sofa.” ‘I just,” she explains, “ put my lips to his forchea, 
That was the only two times. Iam not so fond of kis-ing “— 
the qualification is added, “certainly not on Oct, 10,” Three days 
afcerwards she writes to her dear son of “feeling so anxious 0) his 
acconnt that she is sure it is a mother’s maternal love towards 
beloved child.” She does not know why she should have * writ 
in such a foolish way; it wa* all the spirits working av ong 
The folly, however, proceeded, When the mortgage tran-fe: 
executed, on Jan, 19, “certainly my arm was not round Dan's re 
but I remember his arm was round my waist, and his other hard 
was on my head, smoothing my hair while the deeds were |! 
read,” She cannot tell when her eyes were opened, but it 
strangest part of the story that they were never quite shut > 
always disliked the deed by which she was made “an anou 
ander aspiritual adventurer ;"’ but this side of her character is b 
exewplified in the following curious extract from a letter whic!) 
wrote on Dee. 26 to the solicitor who drew the trust deed for her :— 
‘We cannot surely foresee what time may bring forth, snu 1! Is 
best to be on the safe side, Daniel is at present ail that the o 
fastidious can wish for ; but there isno knowing what time and 
entire independence may do; he may consider me a bore, aud ci 
me altogether, which may probably be anything but agreca\] 
me; otherwise he may inherit all I have, as I have little love for 
of my husband's relations, except his favourite sister, and sie is no 
likely to survive me.” This was the woman who afterwards fiyared, 
ag we have described, in the interesting scene of Jan. 19. 

As to Mr. Home, up to the time when this inexplicable lady lost 
her maternal affection for him he wasa very fortunate person. [le 
may be eo still He is certainly bappy in bis familiar spirits, who-e 
communications are the most convenient for him that could pos-ihly 
be imagined. Their chief characteristic is that they relieve him of 
all responsibility. He is perfectly powerless in the matter, He 
does not profess to “call spirits from the vasty deep,” aud there: 
fore the question cannot be asked whether they come when he dot)! 
call for them. They come at their own pleasure; why they con- 
nect themselves with him he does not know; but he is of a very 
nervous organisation, Consequently, they are in no way merc: nary 
spirits, You cannot go to Mr. Home and buy a manifes‘ation. 
No money was taken at the doors of the Spiritual Athenawum, and, 
in fact, money was actually lost by that institution, The spiritval 
influence is thus independent of all pecuniary contamination. At 
the same time, “anonymous gifts (presents) are very often sent 
to Mr. Home; and before Mrs, Lyon's burst of generosity a gentie- 
man had settled £150 a year on him, so that the spirits are prof ible 
without b iog mercenary, They have introduced Mr. Home, more- 
over, to very high society, and he claims to have received the 
hospitality of the Emperors of France and Russia, Then they teem 
reasonable spirits, and are not arbitrary, Is is permissible ‘o 
exercise one’s own reason ia re=pect to their directions. You would 
not be bound, for instance, to cut off your right hend because 4 
spirit ordered it ; and if they tell you to consult a particular doctor, 
it is desirable to ascertain whether he is skilled in the branch of 
science for which he is needed. It is unfortunate that Mrs. Lyon 
did not understand this point in the character of the spirits, or she 
might haye judged for herself whether her deeeased husb snd’s spirit 


THE “CIBRALTAR” SHIELDS. ate 
On Monday morning a bluebook was published containing the 
report of the Special Committee on the ‘ Gibraltar” shields, to 
which are appended the minutes of evidence, The Committee was 
compoved of Sir J.C, D Hay, Major-General Sir John W. Gordon, 
Colonel Adye, RA. ; Lieutenant-Colonel E. W, Ward, R.E ; Mr 
W. Fairbairn, Mr. W Pole, and Mr. John Percy, The instructions 
given to the Committee were to inquire how far the trials that 
have been made were unfavourable to the shields, and what were 
the causes which have led to any failure; and the Committee were 
further instructed to consider what changes they could recommend 
in the construction of these shields, With respect to the first 
question, the Com nittee find, after a careful consideration of the 
general results of these trials, that they were unfavourable to the 
shield, and that it is not strong enough to resist the direct attack of 
powerful ordnance at a dis'ance of 400 yards. It is not sufficiently 
massive, nor does it appear to the Committee to be of the most 
favourable construction. Various witnesses have testified to the 
weakness of the girder, to the insufficient thickness of the front 
plate, to the danger to the gun detachment from the multiplicity of 
bolts, nuts, and rivets, in a structure wholly of iron, to the weak- 
ness of each side of tre embrasure, to the insufficiency of the skin 
as a support, and to other defects. It was, however, stated by other 
witnesses that the constraction adopted has the advantage of being 
easily strengthened to any required degree by super-imposing ad- 
ditional armour-plates, or by substituting thicker ones, any 
different methods of strengthening the shields were suggested to 
the Committee ; but they do not consider that the question of their 
improvement can be satisfactorily dealt with until after further 
experiment; and hence they recommend that two of them shou'd be 
returned to this country and experimented on, with the view of 
ascertaining how far the remainder are capable of improvement at 
a reasonable cost, and to gain experience for the future. It follows, 
therefore, as a matter of course, that the Committee were 
not prepared without further experiment to submit any 
recommendations with regard to the construction of other 
shields, or the principles on which they should be built. The 
Committee, however, arrived at the general conclusion that shields 
for important positions on land defences shoul! afford greater pro- 
tection than the one now reported on, The cost to this country of 
stronger shields would be small in comparison with the outlay neces- 
sary for their reconstruction, Coincidently with the publication of 
this bluebook a Parliamentary paper has been issued containing the 
observations of Colonel Jervoise, U.B, of the Works Department of 
the War Office, on the report of the Special Committee, The object 
of the paper is to vindicate the Works Department in this matter. 
Colonel Jervoise says that, looking to the possibility of complica- 
tions arising from the struggle between Austria and Prussia, in 
1866, special attention was turned to the defences of Malta and 
Gibraltar ; and it was then proposed to protect by iron shields a few 
of the most powerful guns at each place, A sum of £30,000 was 
appropriated for this purpose; and the problem of the Works 
Department to solve was the application of this sum so as to pro- 
vide as many shields as possible capable of fulfilling the conditions 
imposed, With regard to the result, Colonel Jervoise contends that 
when a Committee specially appointed to consider the question— 
with ample time, with additional evidence, and with the results of a 
further experiment before them—fail to see their way as reg»rds the 
construction of shieldy, the Works Department may fairly claim 
every consideration in any discussion as to the mode in which they 
dealt with the subject in 1866. He moreover contends that the 
experiments themselves put the shield to a test and strain altogether 
in excess of what it should bear to enable it to fulfil the conditions 
for which it was designed; and he expresses a belief that had the 
inquiry been conducted on a broader basis, and had more considera- 
tion been given to al! the contingent circumstances which affect the 
case, the Committee would have come to a different conclusion, 
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A REVOLUTION IN FASHION.—The empire of short dre=ses in Paris has 
been established by sacrifices worthy of the great principles it represents. 
‘The adherents to the new order of things were so numerous that the Court 
dressmaker could hardly find time to make them all fit to appear at the ball 
of Mdme, de Pourtales, the other night, which may be described as the 
coronation festival. The Dachess de Castries did not receive her dress till 
one in the morning, and another lady had to wait till half-past two. This 
did not, however, make them too late for the ball, for the last cotillon was 
danced at five a.m. 

THE IRISH CHURCH.—A great meeting against Mr. Gladstone’s resolu- 
tions was held, on Wednesday afternoon, in 3t. James's Hall. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury was in the chair. His Grace of York, with the Bishops of 
London and Oxford, and a good many other Bishops, were on the platform ; 
the rural and metropolitan clergy were in the body of the hall; their wives 
and feminine well-wishers were in the galleries. Needless to say, the reso- 
lutions were condemned beyond hope of reprieve. The Rectors were 
thoronghly earnest and thoroughly noisy, and, if not Christian, decidedly 
muscular, for they summarily ejected three persons who tried to make a dis- 
turbance by shouting the wrong way. Dean Stanley addressed them, and 
began to define his Liberalism ; but, at the mention of the word, they 
cheered him down, and his further attempt to explain was drowned in cries 
that in a lees reverend assemblage would deserve to be called hootings. The 
Archbishop of York spoke more to their liking—‘‘ Some persons thought a 
great deal of a vote of the House of Commons,” he observed, and their cheer- 
ing indorsed the sneer. They received the most satisfactory assurances 
from the law Lords as to the way in which the resolutions would be treated 
in the Upper House; and they broke up, hoarse and happy, with a bene- 
diction and three cheers for the Queen. 
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—conablein the directions he issued through 
ag rr It is consistently denied by Mr. Home 
ae this spirit was so imperious as Mrs. Lyon 


represents. 


OBITUARY. . 

Lorn CaLTHorrE.—The Right Hon, Frederick 
Gough Oalthorpe, Baron Calthorpe in the Peerage 
of Great Britain, and also a Baronet, who died last 
Saturday, Was third son of Henry, first Baron, by 
his wife Frances, second daughter of General 
Benjamin Carpenter. He was born in June, 1790, 
Tne lace peer married, on Aug. 12, 1823, Lady 
Charlotte Sophia Somerset, eldest daughter of 
Henry, sixth Duke of Beaufort, by which estimable 
lady, Who died in the autumn of 1865, he leaves 
three cons and six: daughters, The late Lord 
eucceeded to the family honours on the death of his 
brother George, third Lord Calthorpe. He is now 
succeeded in the. title and estates by his eldest son, 
the Hon. Frederick H. W. Calthorpe, member for 
ast Worcestershire. He was born July 24, 1826, 
and has represented the Eastern Division of Wor- 
cester#hire in the House of Commons since February, 
1899. The lata Lord Calthorpe was formerly— 
namely, from 1826 to 1830—in the Hovee of 
Commons, a8 representative of the disfranchised 
porough of Bramber, and was Deputy Lieutenant 
of Staffordshire, of which county he was High 
Sheriff in 1848, 

Lonp Forses.—The Right Hon, Walter Forbes, 
Baron Forbes in the Peerage of Scotland, Premier 
Baron of Scotland, and a Baronet of Nova Scotia, 
who died on Friday week, was the eecond son of 
James Ochonar, eighteenth Baron Forbes, by his 
wife, Elizabeth, eldest daughter and coheir of Mr, 
Walter Hunter, of Polweod and Crailing. He was 
born May 29, 1798, consequently he was in his 
ceventieth year; and married, | Jan. 31, 1825, 
Horatia, seventh daughter of Sir John Gregory 
Shaw, Bart., by the Hon. Theodosia Margaret 
Monson, by whom, who survives her husband, he 
Jeaves issue five sons and a daughter, ‘The ancient 
family honours devolve upon his eldest son, the 
Hon, Horace Courtenay, Master of Forbes, born in 
February, 1829. 

Sin SAMUEL B, AUCHMUTY, G.C.B.—We have 
to announce the death of the above venerable 
General, Colonel of the 7th Regiment of Foot 
(Royal Fusiliers), which cccurred, on the 30th ult., 
at Pau, The deceased officer, who was the second 
sou cf the late Mr, Samuel Auchmuty, of Brians- 
town, entered the Army as Ensign in October, 1797, 
and gained all his promotions by service in the field, 
The late Sir Samuel terved several years in the 
West Indies, and was present at the storming of 
Morne Fortunée, St. Lucia, In 1809 he accom- 
panied the second battalion 7th Foot to Portugal, 
and was present at Oporto and Talavera, as Major 
of Brigade to Sir Alexander Campbell ; and at the 
battle of Busaco, the retreat of the army to and eub- 
sequent advance from the lines at Torres Vedras, 
and battle of Fuentes a’Onor, as Deputy Assistant 
Adjutant-General to the eixth division, On his 
return to the Peninsula from sick leave he was 
appointed extra Aide-de-Camp to General Sir 
Lowry Cole, and was in action with the fourth 
division at Vittoria and the Pyrenees—at the latter 
was promoted to the brevet rank of Major. Suc- 
ceeding soon after to the regimental majority, he 
commanded the light companies of Major-General 
Ross's brigade, and served with them at Orthes and 
Toulouse at the latter was promoted brevet Lieu- 
tenant Colonel. The gallant General served on the 
staff in India from 1848 to 1852, He had received 
the gold medal and one clasp for the battles of 
Orthes and Toulouse; and the silver war medal 
with five clasps for the other battles, In 1857 he 
was made a Kuight Conimander of the Order of the 
Bath; and in 1861 was created a Grand Cross of 
that most honourable Order, His commissions 
bore date as follow :—Ensiga, Oct, 15, 1797; Lieu- 
tenant, March 13, 1800; Captain, Nov. 14, 1805 ; 
Major, June 21,1813; Lieutenant-Colonel, April 12, 
1814; Colonel, May 6, 1831 ; Major-General, Nov. 
23, 1841; Lieutenant-General, Nov, 11, 1851; 
General, June 19, 1860; and Colonel of the 7th 
Regiment of Foot, Jan, 18, 1855, 


MURDEROUS ASSAULT IN THE CITY. 


On Monday two boys—Arthur Forrester Smith, 
fourteen years of age, and Hector Augustus Smith, 
his brother, a boy of twelve—who had been arrested 
on Sunday on suspicion of being concerned in the 
murderous assault on Mrs, Nunn, the housekeeper 
of the premises, 2, Catherine-court, Seething-lane, 
were taken before the Lord Mayor, at the justice- 
room of the Mansion House, for examination, ‘The 
hearing excited unusual interest, and the entrance 
to the court was crowded for some time before the 
doors were opened, At twelve o'clock, when they 
were thrown open, just so many were admitted as 
could conveniently stand in the space allotted to 
strangers, and all the rest were necessarily excluded, 
Mr. Alderman Finnis and Mr, Alderman Hale occu- 
pied seats upon the bench with the Lord Mayor, as 
did also Colonel Fraser, the City Commissioner of 
Police, After some ordinary business had been 
transacted, the prisoners were placed at the bar, 
and their extremely youthful appearance, even for 
their years, and still more, perhaps, their very 
diminutive size,—the head of the younger of the 
two being scarcely visible above the bar—-seemed to 
excite astonishment in all present. They were 
respectably dressed, and appeared to be very much 
ashamed. They were formally charged with 
feloniously assaulting Mary Ann Nunn, sixty-five 
years of age, by striking her several blows on her 
head with a wooden mallet, with intent to kill and 
murcer her, They were likewise accused of stealing 
£2 Us. 6d., her money, from a box, 

The Lord Mayor inquired if any one appeared for 
the prisoners, and a reply in the negative was given. 

The deposition of Mrs. Nunn, taken in writing 
before the Lord Mayor on Sunday at Guy’s Hospital 
by Mr, Oke, the chief clerk at the Mansion House, 
and in the presence and hearing of the prisoners, 
was put in evicence, In that she said, 

I am a widow, and lived at Catherine court, 
shall get better. Walter (meaning her son-in-law) came 
home at night. Where is Walter? He is here, some- 
where, I think, The boy ** Gus” (Augustus) hit me, and 
the other boy, Arthur, held me so as I should not scream. 
Arthur I don’t think hit me; he stopped my mouth so 
as I should not holloa, It was between six and seven 
o'clock ; but I don’t know. I begged him (“Gus”) not 
to kill me, and he struck me another blow on the head, 
Arthur said, “Give her another good blow with the 
hammer; give her another.” I thought he had killed 
me once, J shricked so that they went away, There 


I think I 


were only two—“‘Gus" and Arthur. They are the sons 
of Smith, a Custom-house officer, and my daughter's 
husband's brother. 
suspect that they got into my coal-cupboard. They were 
coming down stairs, as 1 thought, from my room, 
“Gus” struck me with my wood mallet, with which I 
used to break up coal. They shoved me about first. 
They did not say what they came for. 
stairs, 
met the boys coming down. 
were there before. 
I cannot tell what they said or whether they answered or 
not. The boy ‘‘Gus” is here—that is him; and the 
other boy is Arthur. 
boys separately a second time, on their being taken to her 
bedside.) The biggest boy put his hand over my mouth; 


~ eldest boy, Arthur, told “Gus” to give me another 
DLOW, 


Tilleock, inspector of police, Szething-laue station, 
He said :— 


tolag called to the house, 2, Catherine-court, Seething- 
ane, 


housekeeper, 
face, clothing and hands were covered with blood, She 
was sitting in the passage on the ground floor, supported 
by a constable, at the foot of the first-floor stairs, 
she had several cuts about her head and face. 
was apparently broken, both eyes were blackened, the 
flesh on the back of her hands was cut, 
then present, and as soon as possible I sent for a cab and 
had her taken to Guy’s Hospital. 
well I could not recognise her. 

distinctly some words in reply to questions I put. to her. 
With Detective Sergeant Moss I afterwards examined 
the honse, and on every stair up to the first-floor landing 
there were large quantities of blood traceable from where 
she had been sitting. There was also a large quantity of 


there, 
stairs leading into a back bed-room on the fourth or 
top floor of the house. 
open, and near it a reticule bag lay on the floor. The 


There was also an impression in blood of a small hand on 


open. 


I saw them first on my landing, and 


I rolled down 
I had been down stairs and was returning, and I 
I did not know that they 
Tasked them what they wanted, and 


(The witness recognised the two 


The first witness called was Robert Alexander 


About twenty minutes to ten on Friday evening last I 


In the passage I saw Mrs. Mary Ann Nunn, the 
Thad known her before. Her head and 


Isaw 
Her nose 


A surgeon was 


Although I knew her 
She was able to speak 


blood on the first step of the second flight of stairs, 
and an impression as if a person’s head had rested 
I found drippings of a sperm candle on the 


There I found a box broken 


window of that back room was open, and I found two 
footprints in the mud of the gutter outside the window. 


the stair, where I saw a person's head had lain against 
the wainscot. I could distinctly see the fingers and the 
palm of the hand, About 14ft. from the back-room 
window on the top floor the top of an air-shaft, running 
down the outside of the house to a cistern in the yard of 
an adjoining house, is visible. That shaft is 31 ft. high, 
and there were marks down its whole length, as if some 
one had slid down it from the roof and had rubbed off the 
corroded rust, It is 12in, by 9in., and is about 2 in. from 
the wall of the house, which wou'd enable anyone to take 
a good hold of it. (The witness was understood to mean 
thatif any person had slid down the shaft it must have 
been on the outside.) There were footmarks on the 
cistern in the yard with which the air-shaft is connected. 
Nearly the whole of the rust was rubbed off. I preduce a 
wooden mailet with aconsiderable quantity of blood upon 
it, and a number of apparently human hairs (grey) ; also 
a pistol, which was found on a landing of the stairs, 
loaded with powder and small shot, and capped. It was 
charged to the muzzle, and found on the first-floor land- 
ing near the large splash of blood. A boy's cloth cap was 
also_on the stairs, and a knife and a piece of sperm 
candle, 


John Moss, a City detective officer, said :— 


From information I received, on Sunday, about half- 
past twelve in the day, I went, accompanied by Sergeant 
Haydon, to Deacon’s Coffee-house, West Strand. I went 
first to a bed-room on the first floor, the door of which 
was locked. I knocked, and the door was opened by the 
younger prisoner, Hector Augustus Smith. We went in, 
and Lasked him his name. He replied, ‘‘ Smith,”’ and 
walked to a bed where his brother, the other prisoner 
was lying. I told them they would both be charged with 
a murderous assault upon Mary Ann Nunn, the house- 
keeper at No, 2, Catherine-court, Tower-hill. I ought to 
have said I had told them we were police officers. I asked 
the elder prisoner, Arthur, if he knew Mrs. Nunn, He 
said, ‘Oh, no!” I asked the younger one if he knew her, 
and he replied, after some hesitation, “‘ Yes; I did know 
her’? On searching Arthur I found a quantity of gun- 
powder and some percussion caps, both loose, and a port- 
monnaie containing some memoranda. I found at the 
back of a looking-glass a broken pistol, a powder-flask, a 
box of fusees, an opera-glass, and various other things. 
We also found, under a chest of drawers, three fencing: 
foils, and, in a drawer, two pairs of boxing-gloves. 
They said the boxing-gloves belonged to a son of the 
proprietor of the house, but that they had been using 
them. Arthur’s waistcoat, trousers, and shirt were 
stained wish blood, as was also a pair of socks found in a 
drawer, There were also spots of blood on the clothes of 
the other prisoner, but they were fainter. Before leaving 
the room, I said, “ You quite understand the charge 
against you?” Arthur replied, ‘Yes; I did it; I was 
tempted to do it.”” I asked what tempted him, He said, 
“IT don’t know; I was tempted.’’ Accompanied by 
Haydon, I then teok them to a police-station, and after- 
wards, accompanied by Superintendent Forster, to Guy’s 
Hospital, before the Lord Mayor, where the deposition of 
Mrs. Nunn was taken in their presence and hearing, and 
where she identified them both, We then took them back 
to Bishopsgate police-station, and placed them in separate 
cells The elder prisoner asked to be allowed to be put 
with his brother, and said he wished to make a state- 
ment. Superintendent Forster was present, and cau- 
tioned him that whatever he said would be used against 
him. Arthur then said:—‘‘ We were in the coal-cellar 
for some time, and heard Mrs, Nunn go out about seven 
o'clock. We then went up stairs, took two screws from a 
box, and forced it open with the handle of a mallet, 
While we were s0 engaged we believed Mrs, Nuno 
had come up stairs, and had gone into the front 
reom, adjoining that in which we were. She came 
to the door, and, on seeing us, began to scream. 
I thought we would stop her. We had not planned to 
hurt her. I laid hold of her, and she ran down stairs. 
We had taken the mallet up stairs to break open the box. 
[ stopped her on the first-floor landing, and held her. My 
brother asked me if I had got the mallet. I said it was 
in the bed-room, He ran up stairs and fetched it. I held 
her. She tried to scream. My brother brought the 
mallet and struck her on the head with it. Both Mrs, 
Nunn and I fell twoor three times. I said to my brother, 
** Strike her again.” At that time the bell rang, and she 
lay senseless, making a moaning noise. We left her, and 
went down stairs for our boots, which we had left in the 
cellar, We then went up stairs to the top of the house, 
got out of a window, slid down a pipe on to som thing 
like adustbin, got over a wall into a court leading into 
Seething-lane, and went home. I took the pistol to 
frighten her if she should eee us, not intending to hurt 
her. My brother had a pistol as well. He either lost it 
or threw it away. I walked home to the coffee-honse 
without a cap. On Saturday morning we wetted a 
clothes-brush and brushed our clothes to get the blood off. 


Walter Ellis, said he lives at 2, Catherine-court, 
and is a wine-porter, He married a daughterof Mrs, 
Nunn, and his wife and he occupy a back room at 
the top of the house, Mrs, Nunn slept in another 
room on the same floor, On Friday evening he 
went out about six o’clock, His wife was then out, 
and Mrs, Nunn was on the ground floor speaking to 
some one as he passed out. He returned about a 
quarter to nine, and rang the front-door bell three 
times, No one answering he went away, thinking 
she had gone out for something. He returned about 
half-past nine, and found the old lady at the door 
slone and in a deplorable state. The door was wide 
He asked her what was the matter. She 
pit her hand upon him, inquired what he wanted, 
acdtold him to goaway. He ran into Seething- 
lane and brought a policeman, She became rense- 


stairs, 
Custom -house officer, and are related to her by mar- 
riage. 
turn his full face towards him. 
turned towards him, flushing very much as he did 
so, the witness said he recognised him as a boy he 
met in the passage of the house last August, and 
asked what he wanted, 
the prisoners by the names of “ Gus” and Arthur, 


week, 


AN ODD WAY OF “ADJUSTING” SCALES. 


interest, relating to weights aud smeasures, was 
tried, It was an appeal against a conviction by the 
justices of Tunbridge Wells, 
convicted under the 5th and 6th 
c, 63, 8, 28, upon an information laid by the re- 
spondent, an inspector of weights and measures at 


were * unjust.” [he facts proved before the justices 
were as follow :—The respondent found in use at 
the appellant's shop three pairof scales which were 
correct as to balance in the state they then were, 
but there was hanging upon the weight end of the 


less and he brought Dr. Fotherby, of Trinity- | 
square, 
of Inspector Tillcock as to finding the pistol, the 
cloth cap, and the knife, pay open, upon the 


Witness went on to confirm the evidence 


The prisoners, he said, are sons of a 


He should like, he said, the elder prisoner to 
Arthur having 


Mrs. Nunn used to call 


The Lord Mayor remanded the prisoners for a 


IN the Court of Queen’s Bench a case of some 


‘The appellant was 
illiam IV., 


Lunbridge Wells, for having in use scales which 


beam of each scale a hollow brass ball. These balls 
were constructed with necks which can be un- 
screwed, so as to allow shot to be placed in the 
interior, The balls were hung upon the beams, and 
were easily removable therefrom by merely lifting 
them off, The respondent tock off one of the balls, 
unscrewed the neck, removed the shot with which it 
was partly filled, replaced the ball on the beam, and, 
on testing the scale, found it to be against the pur- 
chaser. 1t was admitted by the respondent that similar 
balls were very generally used by tradesmen for the 
purpose of adjustment; but it was contended by 
him that the bali was no part of the scale, and, 
being easily detached therefrom, opened a door to 
fraud, as the purchaser could not be expected to 
notice whether the ball was attached or not; and, 
with regard to the shot, it was impossible for him to 
know whether the proper quantity was in the ball 
ornot, The appellant's contention was that the 
ball was a mere instrument of adjustment, which 
was necesgary in order to keep the scales equal, and 
that the shot was also used for this purpose, The 
justices, however, convicted the appellant, being of 
opinion that the ecales were “ unjust.” 

Mr, Cohen was; for the appellant, who had been 
convicted ; Mr, Anderson was for the respondent, 
the inspector. 

The argument in support of the conviction was 
that the scales were unjust, because the ball could 
not be considered as part of the scale, inasmuch a- 
it was removable by merely being unhooked, which 
would render the scales incorrect as against the 
purchaser. ‘The argument on the other side was in 
effect that the scales as they stood were correct. 

The Court gave judgment against the appellant, 
upholding the conviction. They said—We had a 
difficulty here at first as to the form of the infor- 
mation, but, that having been removed, we are of 
opinion that the conviction ought to be affirmed 
{t is most important that the public should be pro- 
tected from frauds being committed by tradesmen. 
It cannot be denied that the fact of having a loose 
ball, which is removable at pleasure, and the re- 
moval of which makes the scale against the pur- 
chaser, opens a wide door to fraud, The ball is no 
doubt intended for the purpose of committing fraud, 
or why not, if an adjustwent is required, put the 
ball at the other end, where its removal would not 
be against the purchaser, but against the tradesman ? 
This case is very different from the case of “ The 
London and North-Western Railway v. Richards” 
(2 B. and §., 954), which has been relied on by the 
appellant, There the adjuster was a part and 
parcel of the machine, and, as Mr. Justice Crompton 
says, “an integral part of it.” ‘Tradesmen may 
well take a warning from this case, and take care 
to bave scales which in themselves are correct. 
There seems to us no difficulty in this being done, 
and we consider it our duty to protect the public by 
condemning the practice of having balls and shot 
as adjusters, which is found by the justices to have 
been the case here, 


STRANGE Roppery.—A few evenings since, as 

Mr. Rowland Stephen T weddell, master cooper, was 
returning home from Newcastle, where he had col- 
lected various sums of money during the day, he 
was met by three men, who, after robbing him, 
treated him in the most extraordinary manner. 
They accosted him, and one of them, flashing the 
blade of a knife before his eyes, demanded his 
money, warning him at the same time that he was 
to make no noise. The third man then put a sack 
over Mr. Tweddell’s head and tied it roand his 
neck, The unfortunate man then felt himself lifted 
into a boat and rowed along the river, whether up 
or down he was unable to say. In a short time he 
was taken out of the boat and ushered into a room, 
where he was kept all the next day still with the sack 
over his head. Mr. Tweddell’s relatives having be- 
come alarmed at his continued absence and in con- 
sequence of some of his papers being found, sus- 
picion of foul play was entertained, and the part of 
the river in the vicinity of the place where the 
papers were found was therefore dragged, but with 
no satisfactory result. About twelve o'clock at 
night Mr. Tweddell was again put into the boat 
and taken back to the place where he was seized, 
and, the sack being removed from his head, he was 
thrown to the ground. He arrived home in a most 
pitiable state from the wet and mud, Mr, Tweddell 
found he had been robbed of several £5 Bank of 
England notes, besides some gold and silver, 
amounting altogether to about £40. 
Roya ConrerMENT OF Dianitigs,—A Par- 
liamentary paper has been published, containing a 
return of the peerages and baronetcies which have 
been created or conferred between the opening of 
the Session of 1852 and the present time, Within 
the time named sixty-four peerages and sixty-two 
baronetcies have beeu coaferred by the Queen, on 
the recommendation of her respousible advisers. 
Thirty-eight peerages and thirty-four baronetcies 
were grauted whilst the Liberals were in power, 
and twenty-six peerages and twenty-eight baronet- 
cies during Conservative Administrations, Within 
the period covered by these return the Liberals were 
in power for thirteen years, whereas the Conser- 
vatives only held office five years, 


MARRIED AND NOT MARRIED,—A Dill is 


passing through Parliament to remedy, as far as 
may be, in a particular instance, a blunder that 
ought no longer to be possible. 
century ago a chapel of ease was built and con- 
secrated in a hamlet in the parish of Sapperton, 
Gloucestershire, and marriayes have been sulemnisad 
in this chapel apparently as a matter of course. It 
turns out that in supposing he could legally 
solemnise marriages because the chapel was con- 
secrated the clergyman was, to use the language of 
the bill, “ under an erroneous impression,” 
ment does, from time to time, in these cases, as 
they come to light, the only thing it can do after 
the event—viz., pass a bill like this now before it, 
declaring all the marriages valid; but it is to be 
hoped that the forthcoming report of the Marriage 
Law Commission will propose measures for putting 
an end to this scandal, and enable men and women 
to know for certain whether, when they go through 
the usual ceremonial at achurch, they are really 
ruarried, or whether they are liable to find cut, 
years afterwards, that the clergyman was “ under 
an erroneous impression” when he solemnly pro- 
nounced them married, 


A quarter of a 


Parlia- 


Executing. THE Wrona Man.—The Spanish 


journals contain accounts of a deplorable mistake 
recently committed in a town of La Mancha, A 
criminal was being conducted to the place of 
execution, when he escaped and took refuge in an 
hospital, 
presence of the civil authorities, the building was 
surrounded until the corregidor could arrive. When 
that functionary came an entrance was obtained, 
and a person wearing a dressing-gown and a night- 
cap was seen walking in the yard. 


As admission could only be eniorced in 


An alguacil 
thought he recognised him as the fugitive, aud at 


once arrested him, The man, on being questioued, 


did not reply, but gesticulated with great anima- 
tion; he was nevertheless hurried away aud tlie 
sentence of execution carried out without his having 
uttered a word, It turned out afterwards that Le 
was a deaf and dumb inmate of the hospital, and 
the brother of the real culprit, which last circum- 
stance accounts for the resemblance, 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
FrRipay, MAY |. 


BANKRUPTS.—J, DUNBAR, Oxford-street.—M. KIERNAN, 
Islington, photographer, — A. KINGSMAN, Strand, tailor. — A, 
DUD, Pinner, avd G, HW, WILLIAMS, Upper Norwood, jewellers, 
RK. WOD, Vaddington, rtonemasoo.—G, POU LSUM, Bermondsey. 
4G, COX and W, DOEL, Chelsea, builders —-W. BARRaTI, New 
Brom ton, carman, — 8. WHITE, St, Leonards-on-sea, — i. J. 
IRLANDS, Brixton, foreign commission agent.—W., PARDOE, 
Maryleboue —D, and W. PAYN#s, Waterioo-road, cab proprietors, 
©, J. SEKUTT, Brixton, clerk —A, FARNBOROUGH, Harrow, 
publican.—A. . OATH, Piunlico, iron merchant,—T. RAWLINGS, 
Broad-street, broker. - W. HUBBARD, Notting-hili, furniture- 
broker. — W. A, KILUBY, Fenchurch-strect, atuorney, — J. W. 
BLRKD, Clapham Junction, milkselier,.—W, C&#ASY, juu, Pad- 
dington, tailor.—G. NIXON, Gresham-street, commi-sion agent.— 
KR. BARTLETT, Chelsea, butcher.—J. GOW, Union - street, 
Hanover-square,—O, BULBRUK, New Kent-rood, woodcarver,— 
W. MUKKELL, Popisr, beerhouse-keeper.—G. MaNNING, Bu 
Luke's, irontounder.—J. M. MUN KOK, Queen’s-gate, china-dealer, 
W. HeBbB, Havcham Park-road, insurance agent.—J, HARDY, 
Fens.ancon, tarmer,—M. GRKACH, Kyham, tailoress.—A, DIAUK, 
Notting-hill, schoolmaster. — D, AGLOMAVRITI, Bishops, ate- 
street, mercheut.—F. ALEXANDER, Hendon, carman.—A. BKK, 
Hotloway, provision merchant.—J. J DUERDOTH, Clerkenwell, 
leather-se ler.—J, C. EDMONDS, Drury-iane, licensed victualler, 
.». GIFFORD, Holloway, draper.—G, 0. JAMEs, Bayswater, 
avtoruey.—J. KING, Cheisea, gre-ngrooer —J, MACUABL, otrand, 
general agent.—G. REED, Notting-hiil, carman,—A, BAKRETT, 
uray's inn-road,—J. SLUG EN BEKG, Lower-hill, p.wi broker,—s, 
vEATCHCOTT, East Dalsich, builder.—J #, BAINBRIDGE, 
Ulerken welt, accountant.—P. MaUDLIN, Northill, beer. evailer.— 
G@. F. MARS, Bloomsbury, civil engineer —R, WALTON, Bristol. 
i. BAKER, Croyuon, lavourer,—O, LT. BE. GUsSHAWK, Stravtord, 
bail er.—W, J. SLAPLES, Bethnal-green-ruad, grocer —F. U. 
PAYNE, Shirley.—A, PARKHUUSB, surant, ‘patater—@° P. 
HEMMING, New Ormona-street, payier-maché manufacturer,— 
W. HOSKIN, Daston, plumber.— TURNER, Brierly-hill, 
grocer,—H, YOXAUL, Burslem, grocer.—H, ARMUUK, Worcester, 
cabiuetmaker, —C, BUOWN, Fazeley, plumb-r.— BR. H. LEKs, 
Warwick, coachbuilder.—M. A. ana J, T. BUNNEL'T, Coleorvon, 
farmers.—H DIXON, Not: ingham, dealer in oval —A, WESTREN, 
Georgenaa, farmer.—W. WHARLDALL, Pontefract, joiner.—W. 
da. YE, Doncaster.—H. L, CARR, Tranmere, reporter,— 
DAViS, B ynifynon-in-Llavarmon-yn-yall, mine agent. 
KAVANAGH, Liverpool, boarding-house keeper. — W. BUR OH, 
Poynton —W. BRAUSUAW, Waierloo, builder.—G. CALVHRI, 
Rochdale, cutton-spinner,—T. OLLEwWLON, Wigan, suctioneer.- KB, 
WALLEY, dunderland, brasstuunder—E 1, sLGKK, Durbam, 
clerk,—8, DAWSON, New Brighion, cvaldesler. —J, TAY LOR, 
Koyton, bricklayer,—C, WHST KB MU0K, L ttlehampton, shipwright, 
T., BuOUK Bs, Viabury, macomirt.—B KBED, smethwick, drug- 
gist.—K, MASUN, Crich-common, clerk,—K, ALLOPP, 3 rewon 
Hut-side, beerhouss-keeper.—3. GAuF, Liverpoul, baraing house 
keeper.—W. O4KELL, Brigoton-le-sanos, butcher,— W. rOULE, 
Sauord, draper.—W. JOHNSON, Treorchi, stunemason.—s. KR, 
SMITH, Lioevin, licensed victualler.—J. GAKSIDE, Sheffield, 
eautie-dealer.—G, MORTON, sheffield, butcher's-knite manutac- 
turer, —C SOMERSET, sheffield, p n-blagae grinder, —u. H, 
SISSUNS, Morncastie, fishmonger.—E. DAVIS, Venderrin, grocer. 
A. VICKEKS, Audlem, farmer.—H. RK. L&AF, Bractford, beer- 
selier.—E, JUN #8, Skewen.—T. GEORGE, Swansea, painter.—H, 
SCHULZ, Swanres, licensed victualer,—J, BAGGS, Varuilf, tailor. 
J. ST“&PHENS, Cardiff, bee~house-keeper.— R. ADAMS, Crom:ord, 
saddier,.—J. I. HINDMAKSH, Whi ny, attorney-a-law.—s, C. 
JAMKEs, Truro, painter.—T. H. JONES, Mold, covtfectioner.— 
J. WARD, York, desler in cigars.—G, LIDSTONK, Church- 
stow, innkeeprr, —C. WIN'TEKGOLLOM, Leods, overlooker, — 
G, SPEED, Bgoam, tailor.—E. W. BLIGGs, Ryde, general dealer. 
J. MINTER, Ipswich, vceernouse-keeper.—H, DY, Lpswich, 
hardie-maker. — J. HEWER, Soutnampton, coacubuilder, — J. 
CADMAN, Ramagate, dealer in wood.—T BULL, Bristol, steam- 
towing agent, —J. GRINTER, Bridport, jeweller.—R HOLLADGSR, 
Southampton, hotel-keeper.—J. E. BRICK, Bury, tinpiave-worker, 
J. BRYANT, Bawpton, schoolmester —L, WaLL, Hilton, coal 
and meal mercuant.—R, T, HUNTER, Sunderland, buiider,—W, 
MAKSDEN, Manchester, organ-builuer.—J. A, KE aT, Blackbarn, 
4. AMSDEN, St, Albans, straw-hat manufacturer.—W. Pass, 
Fuitord, coaldealer,—J, W, BRAZLER, Waitechapel, coradealer, 


TUESDAY, MAY 5, 
BANKRUPTS, —W. SHAW, Pimiico, bookkeeper. — F. W. 
STUN wk, Westminster, clerk.—W. MUNDAY, Hackuey, tailor.— 
3. K, BIGGS, Mollovey, schoolmistress.—C, FLA UDING, Svepney, 
buiider.—K, W. HOLMAN, Fitzroy-square, piaooforte manutac- 
turer. —H, A, GILLBEE, Barnby, farmer.—W, MILLER, Hackney- 
road.—W. H, PALME, Polygraphic Hail, surand, prestisigi- 
tatcur,—F, 8, BSBSTON, Stoke Newington, clerk —H. VINSON, 
Suratford.—H., EB, and L, ABENHIM, City, merchanw.—W, 
ALSTUs, Glemstord, brewer, — H. MUORK, Kennington-road, 
assistant toa pawaoroker.—C. WOOD, Bear-tead, carpeuter.—L. B, 
KRUUCH, Stanstead, coal merchant.—W. TY Lak, Peckham, grocer, 
3. CUHEN Minories, glazier.— H, W. LOBB, Piccadilly, surgeon, — 
W. WAKA, Silverstone, publican,—M. COOKE, Gra) 's-inn-ruad, 
organist,—D. M. LYONS, Jermyn-street, comsirsion ageut.—e, 
DLSBENS, isle of Wight, boot and shoe dealer.—H. H. 5 41TH, 
City, shipbroker,—W. H. SMITH, City, shipbroker.—J, ASUFORD, 
Birmingham, stamper,—M, WATT, Stratford-on-Avon, butcher. — 
S. HALLEWELL, Leicester, manager to «a woolstapler. — R, 
CALDLVOT EL, Bri.tol, iankeeper.—T. W. DAVIES, Neata, school- 
master.—T, SUANLUN, Linkinhorne, inukeeper.—W. GiB>ON, 
Bootle, warehouse owner.—F, ULATWORTHY, Exeter, licensed 
victualler.—T. ATKINSON, Northalierton, builder.—x W. RB, 
SADLEIR, Rainford, manufacturing chemist.—T. LHACKWRAY, 
Bramham, flax scateher.—S KOBLNSON, Liverpool, boot and shoe 
dealer. —W. SRYDEN, Liverpool Graper, HOUDEN, St 
Helens, chemis.—J. B. FIELDING, Liverpool, cotton-desler.— 
J. NEWTON, Saddleworth, iusurance agent.—J. HARDY and G@, 
MURSFAUL, Ruchdele, dyera.—W, J. WILLIS, Totnes, butcher — 
& JSWITL, Corbridge Mille, Northumberland, miller.—M, 
KOBLNSON, Bagenor, grocer.—J. WAKING, Dewsbury, cooper.— 
Lf. DAVIS, Tunstali, beerseller —P, THOMPSON, Towlaw, inn- 
keeper.—J. HUL#, She Mallet, coachbuilaer.—J. WHEAL, 
Cheltenham.—U, TAYLOR, Brewooa, beer house-kveper. — K, 
WALTON, Newcastle-on-Tyne.—J. SUTCLIFFE, Huadersfield, 
glassdeasier.—J. FuRTCHER, Lep*on, werd:ner.—W. HALE, 
‘Tilbrock, tonkeeper.—J. BKADBUY, Kverton, beerhouse-keeper, 
W. DOUGLAS, Everton, grocer. —V, MUGGLET ON, Birmingham, 
J, KKY, Birminghem.—A MAXWELL, birmingham, hairdresser, 
W. HOLLAND, Huime, grocer.—W, COWAKD, Sheffieid, tavie- 
knife grinder.—f£. 8S. WILSON, Leeds, horse simughterer — 
J. NAYLOR, Leeds —J. CLEMINSUN, Hunslet.—F. STALEY, 
Maachesver,—P. DU MVILLE, Manchester, licensed victualier.—uv,T, 
WORDSLEY, Kingswinford, engine-ficter.—W. D. Ke Y, Linco! 
chemical manipalanr,—T. GARDNER, Bitteawell, | 
victuatler.—G, MELL, Boston, poul.erer.—%. TUW NEN D, Hatioa, 
boiler covercr.—RB, LANG, Liantris-ent, grocer.—T,. WOODHOUSB, 
Norwich, spcingmaker,—G. GALE FITHS, Swensea, isbourer,— 
H, BARNSLEY, Rowley Regis, jew's-harp manutscturer.—S. and 
J, JOBNSUN, Dudley, vicemakers.—B. and W. HARKIS, Folke- 
stone, tetlore,—J. TALTMAN, Shoreham, mariner. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRA CIONS,—D, H. RUBERTS, —_ tile- 
maker —C. HAKDMHBAT, Gi w, merchant—J. MATHISON, 
Ediuourgh, cabinetwaker —J, HEPBURN, Kigin, cabineumaker,— 
J, CRALY, Wick, spirit-desler, 


/ 
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T. JAMES'S HALL, Piccadilly. ‘ ” ; 76, 77, and 78, St. Paul's-churchyard, 
EVERY EVENING AT EIGHT ; HE ‘ROMAN CLOTH (Registered). . 77, ; eul's-shorehyardy  oVELTIRS 
WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS at THREE and EIGHT, | Thia very desirable Fabric ie rresnest ina respenttally invite an ‘agentes ssason. : ee 
ALL 1 . variety o erent Sty y jialties are hy of an ear); it, viz. :— 
‘The only veritable and legitimate A numerous collection of Patterns, from 108, 64, to 188, 6d, The following speci well worthy of an early ristt, v 

Ly eer, MHIRTY-ONE PERFORMERS of oa nee K8,—F Stri f £1 15s, 6d 
rmaneptly increased to 'T -OD ns OS JOVE! m — rl rom 8, OG, | 
KNOWN EMINENCE and ABILITY, rendering it the LARGEST NOVELTIES UNLIMITED, eurrer’ FOR S ILKS, beray' fohad pee, ae tdaecaae 
and BESt &1GfOPLAN TROUPE in the word, and only now PRING DRES SE 8, rom £2 7s, 6d. ; rich Coloured sating, £2 145, ; 


somnbenaneet \7 ee bile Free ce yooos nieed by tbe Sans for the present _~ approaching Beanea, 308, 60. 30.285. 08: 
. ‘ 7 - i 4 v ties, very elegant, le s 
all the new and beautiful songs having met with the mow | pa tigen splren ROBINSON, 108 to 103, Oxtord-street, W. 


A NOVELTY FOR LADIES’ DRESSES, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


post-free,—_JAMES SPENCE and CO. 


enthusiastic approbation of the densely-crowded and fashionadle 
eudiences that have nightly assembied in the Christy salon. 


Fantouils, 5e.; Stalls, as.; Ares, ds. ;Gailery, he, deen under PATTERNS FRES.—A CHUILCE COLLECTION OF 12 yds,, 10s. 9d. ; worth 6s, 91, 
» i . Children in srm - ; . 
Twelve, half price to Salle and Ares, Childe, san forthe | [ZICH POMPADOUR MUSLINS, Bigce” ground’ “Grenadines, 


Day Performance; at 7,3) for the E 
may be obtained at Mr. Mitchell's Roys 
street ; Keith, Prowse, and Co.'s, Chesps 


The PURLIC residing in the Provinces and Suburban Districts aan 


ng. Tickets and Pisces} JQ remarkable alike for their elegant designs, beauty of 
ibrary, 33, Old Bonds | cofour, and fineness of qnality. 

and of Mr. Austin, at Also, of new French Muslins, 63 6d, to 94, 9d. Fall Drese. 

the Hali, from Nine till Six daily. PETER RUBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-strest, London, W. 


Dress of 10 yds., lis. 9d, 


SHOULD TAKE NOTICE that tho CHBISTY MINSTRELS THe BEST FRENOH PEROALES AT THE 


NEVER PERFURM OUT OF LONDON UNDER ANY cIR- 


CUMSTANCES WHATSOEVER, RICE OF ENGLISH PRINTS. 
A limited number of pieces (under 500), all in 
Choice and Elegant Patterns, §}d. per yard. 


ATI NAL PO RTRAIT EXHIBITION, Patterns cant ooo TER ROBINGON, 10a 108, OF ford-st., w. 


Manager, Mr, FREDERICK BURGESS. 


Fx sibition-road, South Keusingtop.—THIRD and CON- 
éLupine ShKTES ot CELEBRATED PERSONS who have Died 
since 180°, and a Supplementary Collection of others before that 


SOW OPBN DAILY. io = 
oe Montars, Wednesdays, ‘Thuredays, Fridays, and JETER 


SPENCE and CO, 
ANTLES, JACKETS, and SHAWLS, in 
all the latest Designs for the Season, 


IBBONS, HOSIERY, GLOVES, LACE 
TRIMMINGS, FANCY SUNSHADES, &c, 
Family and Complimentary Mourning. 
JAMES SCENCE and 0O,, Silkmercers and Drapere. 


SPECIAL NOTICE (SILKS). 
ROBINSON having Purchased by 


i ach Person ; Tuesdays, Two Shillings Contract Two Manufacturers’ Stocks of RICH MOIRE 76, 77, and 78, St. Paul's-churchyard, é 
Sea es ‘ ANTIQUES (all new Colours and mado expressly for this Season), Tiuminated ‘ Singiein de Nouveautés, with Sketch of St, Paul's 
will offer them, in T'wo Lots, at prices hitherto unknown for such 


Open from Ten a.m. till Seven p.m. Catalogues, Is, and Is, 6d. 


rich qualities, 


SUBSCRIBERS 
TO THR 


LLUSTBATED TIMES 


uiring Back Numbers to Complete Sets may order throngh 
ibsie Bookaalior or Newsagent; but, if preferred, will be for- 
warded poxi-free, por return of post, by the Publisher df in 
print), on recetpt of 4 stamps for each Copy. _ 
7. Fox, Pablivher, 2, Catherine-street, Strand, London. 


to 10 gs. 


IANOFORTES.—MOORE and MOORK 
LKT on HIBE the following PIANOFORTES, for three 
yoare; after which, and without any further charge whatever, the 
orto bocomes the property of the hirer: Pianettes, 24 
ineas per quarter; Piceolos, 3 guiness pet querter; Cottage 
Fianoe, £3 108, quarter ; Drawing-room Model Cottage, £3 17s. 
per quarter. —_ ree are warranted, and cf the best 
nufacture. tensive Ware-rooma. 
ai 104 and 105, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN, E.C, 
a award, International Exhibition, 1662; Honourable 
Mention for good and cheap Pianos to Moore and Moore. 


OTICE 


on View at 


AKMONIUMS.—MOORE and MOORE'S 
Wace scons 10t and'ith, Hishopegate-street Within, .C. 


OOKK and MOORE extend their Three- 
years’ System of Hire to Purchase to ali parts of the United 
Kingdom, oarriage-free,— 104 and 105, Bishopegate-street, E.G, 


IANOS Let on Hire for any Period 
OR THREE YEARS’ Sxeren OF blac pact a 
Largest assortment in London, ef every description and price, 
JHEY, Maker, 72and 73, Bishoprgate-street Within, E.C, 
PEACHEY, Maker, (gTABLISHED 1828, 


ENSON’S WATCHES. — Monograms of | The larsest and 

every conceivable Design, Crests, Arinorist earings, &e., 

in Gold or enriched with Enamel and Geme, have been introdncea 

as Decorations for J. W. Benson's Watcher. By Appointment to 

the Prince of Wales.—Ol4 Hond-etreet ; Weetbourne-grove ; and 
Ludgate-hill, See Price-list, 


ENSON’S CLOCKS.—New Designs from PETER ROBINSON would invite the especial wttention of 


GPOONS and FORKS,—BICHARD and 
EW 


A f their Stock and Prices ; every arvicle warranted to 
pag pened coating of pure silver over Siack’s Nickel; the fact of 
ie 


ARION and CO,, 22 and 23, Scho-square, 

Lonéon, would claim attention to the additions they bave 

lately made to their coliection of PHOTOGRAPHS, more especi- 

ally to the COP 1 KS of PICTURES and SCULPLURK by the OLD 

MASTERS iv the Foreign Galeries, &c. A personal inspection is 

requested Detailed Catalogues may be had. Publishing Depart- 
ment on the First Floor.—22 and 23, Soho-equare, W. 


ILT FRAMES for the Coloured Pictures 
WATCHFULNESS and THE LIT(LH WOMAN, as given 
with the *'Litustrated London News,” Havdsome Gilt Frames, | @ 


gilt, 34.—GEO. BEKS, 57, Drury-lane, 


Qix POUNDS PER WEEK 


‘The Isidora 
La Reioe 
Tha Rougemont 


WHILE LAID ae BY INJURY, 
an 
£1000 in case otf DEATH caused by 
Accident of Any Kind, may be secured by an 


Annual ent of from £3 to £6 be. to the 
BAILWAY P, GERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, Cornhill, end 10, Regent-street. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary, 


15,000 


ONEY, in LARGE or SMALL SUMS,|~ “i musin, 
readily obtainable at the NATIONAL GUARDIAN 


ASSURANCE COMPANY (Limited), 484, Oxford-street, W.C, 


ice, Lot) .. 98, 11d, por yard Measures 34 in. wide, 


Peter Robineon, 103 to 108, Oxford-atreet, W. 


I MPORTANT 
Upwards 
Cashmere Peplum Rotonds MAN!LES, original value from 2 ga, 


All will be sold at prices ranging from 21s. to 4 ga, 
PETER ROBINSON, 105 to 10+, Oxford-street. 


.—All the Splendid Novelties in 


SILK MANTLES for this Sesson have arrived, and are now 
PETER ROBINSON'S, 105 to 108, Oxford-street. 


| ber? DELIVERY of LACE SHAWLS, 
MANTLES, and JACKETS for the SEASON 1868. 


Yak Lace Shawls, from 253, 6d, 
White Lace Shawls, from 13s, 9d 
Mantles and Jackets at equaily modera' 
PETER ROBINSON’S, 103 to 108, Oxford 


iy AMI 
mede up and trimmed in the most correct taste, may be ob- 
tamed at the most reasonable prices, 


Goods are cent free of charge, for selection, Ww ell parte of 
Bogland (with droswmaker, if desired) upun receipt of letter, order, 
or telegram ; and Patterns are sent, with Book of Illustrations, to 
all parte of the world. 

‘The Court and General Mourning Warehoure, 


As a Gusrantee for Wear ba Maker's Name is woven in the 


and the very reasonable prices at which they are sold, He now 
supplies good useful Black Silks from 458, to 70s. the Full Drese, 
and superior and most enduring qualities from 34 to 10 ge, 
Patterns free.—Addrees Peter Robinson, 256, Kegent-street. 


A large variety, from £2 58, 6d, for 14 yards, 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 69, Ludgate-hiil. 


ILK 
kh A lorge variety, suitable for this reason, 
at prices varying from £2 2, to £7 78 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 69, Ludgate-hill, 


RENADINES, Coloured, White, and 


Black. A large variety, from '2hd. per yard, 
suitable for Spring aud Summer wear. 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 69, Ludgate-hill, 


ACKETS FOR PROMENADE. 
glass and back, Ie, 64 each; Wide cicto, 2+, Sd.; maple and | The New Floribel £0.18 9| The Grazieila - I guinea, 
The Druidesse .. 
are the leading Novelties of the Season, 
One Hundred and Fifty Engravings, post-free, 
embracing the Fashions of the higher circles. 


The largest Jacket snd Mantie Show-rooms in Engiand are at 
CHAS. AMOTT and COMPY., 61 and 6%, St. Paul’s, London, 


‘atterns post-free. 
CHAS, AMOTT and COMPANY, 61 and 62, Saint Paul's, 


sud ite Churchyard by George Augustus Sala, post-froo, 


EW SUMMER SILKS, 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

NICHOLSON and OO,, Silkmercers, 50 to 53, St. Paul’s-church- 
yard, have jus} completed a very extensive purchase of Lyons 
Bilks, Biack and Coloured, at very advantageous prices. 

The following ahvectmen ents detail the particulars of thia 
very important 6 

“Ladies unable personally to inspect the stock can have 500 
patterns, representing £20,000 worth of Silke, eent to them post-free, 

Nicholson and Co., 59 to 52, St, Paul’s-churchyard, London, 


2 .. lis, 9d, per yard 
Patterns free, 


PURCHASE. 


of 300 magnificently-embroidered Black French 


£20,000 YOBTE JET atte: ton 
Is, 1igd, per yard. 500 Patterns 


post-free, At NICHOLSON’S. 
50 to 52, St, Panl’s-churcbyard, 


£2 0,000 eS , Dig lg pe 
® Drees, Reversible, 500 Patterns 


post-free. At NICHOLSON'S, 
50 to 52, St. Paul's-churchyard, 


£20,000 WORTH, NEW, SILKS, 


and Brochée Silke, from 2 gs. 50 
Patterns free. At NICHOLSON’S, 
50 tu 52, ot, Paul's-churchyard, 


£3 et 00 WORTH BLACK _ SILKS, 
Oe Black Glacés, Gros Grains, Drap ce 
Lyon, Drap de Paris, &c., from 
I guinea 4 Dress, 500 Patverns post- 
free. NICHOLSOUN'S, 
50 to 52, St. Paul’s-churchyard, 


Spanish Lace Shawls, from 15s, 
French Lace Shawls, from 2's, 


prices. 
reet. 


LY MOURBNING, 


at PETER KOBINSON'S, 


256 to 26%, Regent-strect, London, 
moet economical Mourning Warehouse in Europe. 
PETER KORLNSON'S, 


£5000 FO rire wctity ow sina 


of last year's designe, at 2s. a y 
under original prices, 500 Patverns 
free. At NICHOLSON’S. 

50 to 52, St, Paul's-churchyard, 


| a CH CAMBRICS EXTRAORDINARY. 


500 Pieces, in varied and tasteful 
Patterns, all at 88, Id, for 10 yards ; 
really worth l4s. Patterns free, 

NICHOLSON, 50 to 52, St. Paul's- 
churchyard, 


leoe, 


to the superior makes and qualities of his 
BLACE SiLKs, 


COLOURED SILKS, 


{ENUINE SALE of CARPET and 


CURTAIN STOCK,—Lewse disposed of,—The excellent 
Stock of Carpets and Curtain Materials offered at an Abatement 
unprecedented. Curtains consist of Lyons and Knglish Silks, 
plain and figured; Terrys, Silk Reps, Wool Ditto, Lai pisades, 
fourneys, Cretonne, French and English Chintzes, with a rere 
variety of Portidres, &c, The Sale will continue for One Mouth, 
and Samples forwarded.—3212 and 213, Uxford-street, W. 


‘O FAMILIES FURNISHING.—Lease of 

Upholstery and Carpet War-house b-ing sold, a genuine bona 

fide SALE is going on of STERLING CABINET FURNITURE, at 

auabatement of 20 per cent. Intending buyers wilt do well to 
inspect the Stock.—G. DIACK, 212 and 213, Oxtord-street, W. 


suitable fer the season. 


JACKETS and MANTLES, 


HEAP SUMMER DRESSES.—One of the 


largest Retail Stocks ever offered. New yoods for the 
present Season. ‘The prices ere much below any previous year, 


i. 1S 66] Phe Arcenil .. .. I}enines, | Large lots, various kinds, 24. 6d. to ts, Od. the Full Drees of 

ce 6: 15 6) The Sultana .. .. £118 6] l2 yards ; Pine Mohatrs, Camiets, Serges, Popline, Lostres, Cash- 
9 R8. The Minerve .. +. 2 5 © | meres, Saltenas, Reps, &e., 66. 9d. to 12s, Yd, and the best and 
2hes. | The Eugénie .. Pe 218 6 | choicest made, 12s, Sd. to 25s. 9d. 


HOUSEHOLD LINEN, Sheet’ Longcloths, Fiannels, Quilts, 
Counterpanes, Tablecluthr, and aii Plain Drapery are now at the 
lowest prices, 

FAMiLY MOURNING.—We keep a very extensive etock of the 
best m«kes at our usual moderate prices, 

SILKS.—Superior Biack Glacé, 2s. 1igd.; and the same quality, 
wide width, 3s, 11)d.a yard, 

JAPANESE SILKS, from 16s, 94, to 393. the Drese. 

VELVETEENS for Dressee and Jacketa, good quality, 1s. 6}d. 
and Is, 1144. e yard. 

We are continually Fecelving Jeege Cheap Lote of Silk, Cotton, 
Linen, ané Woollen Goods, w. we can offer much under the 


regular price, 
Patterns and Lists of Underclothing post-free. 


The Elysée, 4z68, 


NEW SPRING DRESSES, 
from 2s. 114, Full Dress to 3gs. 
Alpace, Sultana Cloth, Lama, Grenadine, &c, 


CHWEPPE’S MINERAL WATERS. 


By Special Appointment to her Majesty and IL R.A, the 
lrimee ve Wale. — bottle is protected by a label having 
name an@ trade mark.—Londen, Liverpool, Derby Bristol, Gles- 
gow, Malvern. 


APANESE CRYSTALINE for DRESSES. 


During the Week we shall show a large assortment of these 
beautifal Fabrics, unsurpassed in elegance and good taste. In ali 
cvlours, 9s. tld. for 12 yards, Pai terns post-free. 

CHAS, AMOTT and COMPANY, 61 and 62, Sc, Paul's, 


HENRY GLAVE, 534 te 537, New Oxford, W.C. 


HE TIME TO BUY MUSLINS CHEAP, 
A large consignment just received from Mesars. Koechlin 
Fréres, Rue de Sentier, Paris. Ali their most choice and beautiful 


HITE and SOUND TEETH 
are indispenrable to pereonal attraction, and to health and 
longevity by the proper mast! cation of food, 

ROW LANDS’ CDONTO, OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
preserves and imparts a pearl-like whiten: 88 to the teeth, eradicates 
tartar and spots of incipient decay, etrengthens the guns, and gives 
# pleaving ———— to the breath, Price 26, 9d. per box. a by 

ists and ‘amers, 
ane Ask for BOWLANDS’ ODONTO, 


Epmrerer : A PAINLESS SYSTEM. 
Lowden : 647 Lekgene Ail Ciny, snd So, Havley-street, W, 
Ligerpool :'134. Duke-etreet. ” ? 

Brighton : 34, North-street. 


AMOTT 


JIMMEL’S IHLANG-IHLANG, or the 

, Flower of Flowers ; Jockey Club, Wood Violet, Tes Flowers, 
Coffee Flowers, KIMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR. Of all Per- 
fumers.—Bimmel, Perfamer to H.K H the Princess of Wales, 96, 
Strand ; 24, Cornhill; 123, Regent-street, London, 


LEGANT SPRING SILKS.— CHAS. 


next Week, £'0000 worth of JAPANKSE and LYONS SILKS, 
at less than half their value Rich Japanese Silks for 13s. 94, 
worth 30s, ; French Fancy Silke at £1 38. §d., usually sold at 2ge. 
Price-lists of a'] departments, with full details of the immense 
stock, post-free,—Chas. Amott avd Co., 6! and 62, St. Paul's, 


OTICE !—Z. SIMPSON and CO. (formerly 

T. Simpson and Co.) to inform their Friende and the 

Public that their BUSINESS of SILKMERCEBs and GENERAL 

DRAPERS, #0 long established at 48, 4°, 50, and 53, Ferringdon- 

street, is still! CARRIED ON by them at their NBW PREMISES, 
66, Farringdon-street, City, and not elaewhere, 


SIMPSON and CO,, 66 (late 48, 49, 50, 

2 and &3), Farringdon-strevt, are now SELLING a large and 
unusually cheap Stock of SILKS, in Black and Colours. Wric 

2s, Aju. to its, Od. per yard, A large and choice Selection o: 

SPRING DRESSES, considerably under usual prices. Also, 

Drapery, Ribbons, — 


Designe, st 10s, 6d. the Full Dress, Patterns free. 
‘The French Muslin Warehouse, 137, Oxford-strect. 


LPACA DE SOIE, 


A Glacé Fabric, combining all the effect of the Plain Foulurd 
at one fourth the price, 128, 9d. Full Dress. Patterns free, 
To be obtained at the English and Foreign Dress Warehouse, 157, 
Oxford-street.—GEROBGE BURGESS, Proprietor. 


and CO., St. Paul's, will SELL, THIS DAY and 


T H E SINGER NEW 
FAMILY SEWING-MACHINES 
are World-renowned 
FOR DOMEsTiv USE, 
DRESSMAKING, SHIRT and COLLAR WORK, &c. 
147, Cheapside, London. 


Pe! MARCHAUD'S FOULARD 


, Gloves. Haberdashery, Trimminge, &c. 


OURNING _ for FAMILIES, 


= aga Z pon and Company, 
Ppzstack 10-NUT TOILET POWDER 66 (late 43, 49, 50, and 53), Farringdon: street, City, sagt taste and a great enring in prices, ‘ 

he ski taral white , youthful delicacy oe ae —e Tn. sisi enere, ve always at command experien ressmakers 
a poe Nitainable by no csher means. 22 6d, per box. Bold | Cy PRING DRESSES. and Milliners, who act as travellers, so that in the event of imme- 


everywhere. —PIESSE an LUBIN, 2, New Bond-street, London, 


PARALYSI®, Rheumatiem. and Debility by means of 
HALSB'S GALVANIC APPARATUS.—The marvellous recovery 
of Mrs. Ek anor Davies, of Trebaone Cellan, near Lampeter, 
Wales ; of Dr. Bennett Gilbert, ot L mdon; of Mr, Sidney Davis, 
of Neweastle-on-Tyne ; of Mr. Lane, +f Alcester, and others, have 
astonished the whole medical protession, as well ae the public. 
They are more like miracles then cures by natural means. All the 
usual remedies had been tried ; also galvanism by means of various 
machines, but io vain. Halse’s Ga venic Apparatus restored them 
ail to health. Such astounding cures must surely convince every- 
one that if Galvaniam is resorted to it should be applied by means 
of Halse’s Apparatas.—Send two stam) to r, Halse, 40, 


Addison-road, Kensington, for his Pamphiet. 


square, W, 


" T HE 
A fashionable Gored Skirt, ly fi «ar, with twent 
RS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP, tucks and ‘two goftered flounces, Bers Mt ‘Horrocks’s Longcloth, 
for Children Ontting 7 has gained a greater reputa-| price 8 ld. Extracrdinary value. Send stamps or post-office 
uring 


merica di last fifteen years than any remod: 
py hye ever known. It is pleasant to take, and safe in all 
casos ; it soothes the child and gives it rest; it relieves griping in 
the bowels or wind in the stomach, and cures dysentery or 
dinrrhoos, whether arising from teething or other causes; it 


HE « 


all Chemists in the kingdom,—London Dépét, 205, High Holborn. 


ROBES EN SUITE and PARISIAN COSTUMES.—SEWELL 

and CO. mg | sas Semeves Oe ae See of Spring Materials— 

viz.. Reps, Epinglé-Soie, nm Cloth, an the new Koubaix 

XTRAORDINARY CURES of Goods. Ladies will find there goods much chesper than they 
have been for some years. Patterns free by post, 

Compton House, Frith-street and Old Compton-street, Soho- 


OIRES ANTIQUES. 
SEWELL and CO. have the largest selection of Spitalfields 


(Silver Medal, Paria, 1867), Month's trial allowed. Wringing- 
softens the gums, and ailays all irritation, No mother should be | machines, Drying-machines, Mangles. Catalogue post-free. 
without it. Full directionson each bottle, Price Is, igd. Sold by | BRADFORD and Co., Patentees, 63, Fleet-street, Londou; Man- leg* after every other means have failed, and the eufferings 
cheater, Dublin, experienced from thera are utterly unendurable, 


dilute wsurning being required, or any other sudden emergency for 
dress, one can be dispatched te any part of the kingdom on receipt 
of levter or telegram, gare 


WEST CENTRAL 
Me caxine WAREHOUSE, 
FAMILY and GENERAL MOURNING 
of every description, 

AT THE MOS! KEASONABLE PRICES, 


Foire Ana in White, Black, and all the New Colours, at HOWITT and COMPANY, 
gs. the Fu) res. |, 230, 
Compton House, Frith-street, Soho-square, W. = eat load, ~ ae eee 
= ————————— a When you ask for 
SKIRT of the SEASON, (GLENFIELD 
STARCH, 

inte nee you gu fe bstituted 

order to Mre, YOUNG, Ladies’ Outfitter, 128, Oxford-st., London, “= for the eahie of exten rolte 


VOWEL” WASHING-MACHINE 


-AMES SPENCE and CO, 


rich Black Do,, £2 28, the Dress, Patterns 
T\ANCY DRESSES,—The Takko Cloth, 


with Silk Coloured Figures, 
4 wide, 124d. Foulard Glacé 
Alpacas, in every Style and 
Colour, 30 inches wide, Full 


Patterns post-tree,—JAMES 


OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT.—For bad 


c legs, sores, and ulcers, This world-renowned Ointment is 
moet potent in curing all cases of ulcerations, abscesses, and bad 


MAY 


cyp! 
by it for thirteen stamps, 
P. INS andGOTTO, 34, 


, 27, and 28, Oxford-street, London, w 


9, 1868 


~ 
Sj SELLING PACKET of FANCY INITIAL 


Consisting of 
"all stamped with eyelopea 


Three 


by 
case and Pens, Writing-case, Blotting-book, &o, 


joneeren'® ESSENCK OF 


One 


t for 28 stamps), fitted with Paper, Bay 


(or free 
elopes, Pen. 


20 ge. and silver medal was given by the i © prize of 
Utility, Durability, and Cheapness, t00,000 weet ot sold. ( 
be had at PARKINS and GOTTO'S, 25, Oxford-stroet, Londan, 9” 


Arte for itg 


ondon, W, 


COFFEE 


is excellent 
and pure 
in Quality 


PY acon a ESSENCE OF COFFER. 


Teaspoonful 


makes « cup 
of superior Coffee, 


J OBNSTON'S ESSENCE OF COFFEE 


{6 supplied 


Botties with 


Blass stoppers. 


J OuNSTON's ESSENCE OF COFFEE 


saves time, 
and is economical 
te the Housekeeper, 


J OUNSTON'S ESSENCH OF COFFEE 


is convenient 


for use 
in Hotels. 


JOuNSTON'S ESSENCE OF COFFEE 


is convenient 


for use 
in Offices, 


JOHNSTON'S ESSENCE OF COFFEE 
is especially 
suitable for use 


board Ship. 


JOHNSTON'S ESSENCE OF COFFEE 


to 


is prepared 


for export 
all Climates, 


Joanston's ESSENCE OF COFFEE, 
To be obtained, 
by order, through 
Merchants, 


ala ESSENCE OF COFFEE 


is supplied, in 


the Unite 


Kingdom, 


by Grocers and t 
Prepared by JAMES JOHNSTON, Palsy 


B BREAKFAST,—EPPS’S COCOA. 


PP8’S COOOA,—The very agreeable 
character of this preparation has rendered it a general 
favourite Luvigorating and sustaining, with a refined and grate- 
ful flavour developed by the special mode of Preparation applied, 


this Cocoa is used ag their habitual beverage for 


breaktast by 


thousands who never before used cocoa. It ie made aimp) pour= 
ing boiling water or milk on the preparation as gold eee, “tb, 

and 1-1b, packets. This cocoa was originally introduced by ‘James 
Epps and Co., the homo pathic ehemists first establi-hed in this 
country, with the view of providing for those under treatment an 
attractive snd perfectly reliable preparation, The increased con- 
sumption, consequest on its adoption by the general public, has in 
no degree been allowed t» interfere with that elaborateness to 


which it may be said to have owed its first success, 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


ARAVILLA COCOA,—Sole Proprietors, 


‘The Cocos (or Cacao) of Maraviila is the true Theobroma of 
Linneus The Maravilla estate is the most favoured portion of 


South America. 


Taylor Brothers, having secured the exclusive supply of ite un- 


rivalled produce, have, by the skilful application o: 


their soluble 


principle and elaborate machinery, produced what is 60 undeniably 


the perfection of prepared Cocoa, that it has not onl 


recured the 


preference of Hommopsths and Cocva-drinkers generally, but many 
who had hitherto not tound apy preparation to suit them have, 
after one trial, adopted the Maravilla as their constant beve- 
rage for breaktast, luncheon, &c. Thia Cocoa, while possessing 
ail tho essential properties, far surpasses all other Homopathic 
Cocoas io fine grateful aroma, exquisitely delicious fisvour, 
smoothness upon the palate, and perfect solubility. It is easily 
served up tor table, for which see directions on each 3 1b. and 4 1b. 


packet. 


CAUT!ON,—See that each packet is labeiled ‘‘ Taylor Brothers’ " 


Maravilla Cocoa, 


K RY'S CHOCOLATE and 
Silver Medal, Parir, 1967. 
Chocolate for Eating and for the Table. 
Chocolate Creams, a delicious Sweetmeat. 


COCOA, 


YRY’S CHOCOLATE and 


COCOA. 


Six Medale—London, Paris, New York, and Dublin. 


FRY'S HOMG@OPATHIC COCOA, 
FRY’S ICELAND MUSs COCOA, 


Pay LL WHISKY, DUBLIN 
EXHIBITION, 1965,--This celebrated old Lrirh Whisky gained 


the Dublin Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, aud 
very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses 
in don; by the agents in the priucipal towns in England ; or 
wholesale, at 5, Great Windmill-street, Londen, W.—Ubserve the 


red seal, pink 


1, aud branded cork, ‘* Kizahan’s LL, Whisky." 


NVALIDS AND INFANTS. 


NEAVE'S FARLNACEOUS FOOD 


hes for many years received the unqualified approval of Drs. 
Lankester, Hassall, Letoeby, Ure, and other caineat medical 
men, a8 & highly nutritious and unmedicated diet for Invalids and 


G 


Children, Sold, in 1s, Canisters, vy the leadivg Chemists aud 
rocers, 


Neave aud Co,, Menufacturere, Fordingbridge. 


Ss A U Cc 
LEA and PERRINS' WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


pronounced by Connvisseurs to be 
“The only Good Sauce.’ 


E, 


None genaine without name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 
Wholesale—Crosse and Blackwell, Barclay aud Sons ; and sold 


by Grocers and Oilmen universally, 


New Bond-street, London ; and of all Chemisia, 


OUT or RHKUMATISM is 


obtsined through any Chemist, 


KAYE'S WUBSDELL'S PILLS, whi 
tion, remove al! oppressive accumu! 
tions of the liver and bow CS 


by Tuomas Fox, 
SATURDAY, MAY 9, 1868, 


London : Printed and Published at the Office, 2, Catherine-street, in 
the Perish of St. Mary-le-Strand, in the County of Midd! 
Catherine-strest, Stran 


| AMPLOUGH'S PYRETIO SALINE, 


Have it in your houses, for it is the only sate antidote in 


many years tormented with Corns, will be happy to afford 
others the information by which hv obtained their entire removal 
in a short period, without rain or inconvenience. Forward address 
on a stamped envelope to F. Kingetwu, Kiq., Cheam, Surrey. 


i INN EFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA, 

the best remedy fur Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and ae @ mild aperient for 
delicate constitutions, Ladies, Chiuiren, and Lufamta, At 172, 


quickly 


Relieved and Cured in a few days by that celebrated 
Medicine BLALB’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
Sold by all Medicine Venders, at ta, 14d. and as, 9d. 


per box, or 


~PRING MEDICINE,—The best Purifier of 
the Blood at this season of the gd is admitted by sll to be 
ch, by their mild yet effectual 


the secre- 


regulave 
the stomach, and purify 
the biood. Sold by all Chemiats, st is, 144, 28, 9d,, and 4s. 6d, 


